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A GRAPHICAL METHOD OF SOLVING EMPIRICALLY RELATED 
DIMENSIONLESS PARAMETERS, WITH AN APPLICATION TO PIPE-LINE FLOW 


A. E, ROACH 


Research Laboratories Division, General Motors Corporation 


This paper presents a graphical method of solving certain problems involving empirical re- 
lationships between dimensionless parameters. Problems of this kind have heretofore been 
solved by the method of successive trials. The graphical method to be described is applica- 
ble to a large class of physical problems and is illustrated in the paper by an example taken 
from the field of fluid mechanics. 


Statement of the Problem 





Given a complete relation of unknown form 


@,= 114.4 ---- &) (1) 


between the N physical quantities Q,, Q., Q:,..., Qn involved in some physical situation. 
From Buckingham’s 7-theorem, the equation is reducible to the form 

T= YC, Ty ---- Mn (2) 
in which the arguments 7,772,773, .- - , TN-K are all the independent dimensionless products 


that can be formed by combining in any way the N physical quantities. The total number of 
such products is equal to N - K, where K is the number of fundamental dimensions needed to 
describe the N quantities. The form of the 7’s will be as follows: 
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in which the exponentsa,8,y,..., Kare pure numbers, some of which may be zero, whose 
values are fixed by the dimensions of the N quantities in such a way that the N - K7’s shall 
be dimensionless. 


The form of the function yw cannot be determined solely from dimensional considerations. In- 
deed, dimensional analysis is simply a means of determining the least number of independent 
arguments of this function. However, the form of / may be determined experimentally and 
the equation7,, = w (7%2,77s, . . . ,7\-K) may be plotted as a curve in N - K space. 


Suppose that we desire to determine the value of some one of the N physical quantities, say 





Q;, which is common to both 7, and 7;, but which either does not occur in the remaining 7’s 
or else occurs in them only in such a manner as to define the geometry of the physical sys- 
tem. If the remaining N - 1 quantities are given, the problem becomes simply to find a value 
P of the desired quantity Q, such that the point (77,,772) evaluated at Q, = P lies on the curve 
=  (%,7s, ...,N-K)- The usual method of solving this problem is by successive trials, 
assuming values of Q, until a value is found satisfying the above condition. 


We shall now show how the method of successive trials may be replaced by a simple graphi- 
cal method which readily yields the desired quantity Q,. 
Method of Solution 


Eq (2) may be rewritten in the form 
hey 7 = P (Log Fz, Log Tq ---- Log %,) (4) 


Since the desired quantity Q, does not, in accordance with the above restriction, occur in the 
arguments log7s;,..., log 7)-K Or else occurs in them only in such a manner as to define 
the geometry of the physical system, it will be seen that, for this analysis, we may consider 
only log 7m, and log 72, treating all the other arguments as constants. For a given geometry, 
therefore, Eq (4) may be rewritten as 


ae %= B(Lo9 Fz, el.) (5) 


or 
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in the N - K space containing the curve log 77, = ? (log7a2, etc.). 


If Q, is assigned another value, say (1 + 6), a second point 
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may be plotted, and so on, or a point 
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is found lying on the curve log7, = 9 (log 72, etc.) and satisfying the physical requirements of 
the problem. The locus of these points will be a straight line in log-log coordinates and the 
value Q, = P will be the value sought. 


However, it is not necessary that such a series of points actually be plotted, Since 
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is displaced from log 7, by an pee -- a, log Q, and since 
hag (0.0, *--- G“ Gres) 
is displaced from log7tz by an amountA7 2 = - a, log Q, the slope m of the locus of points is 
77, 
PY = a = & (7) 
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It follows that the intersection of the curve log7, = (log 7, etc.) and a line of slope m= a 


drawn through the point 
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gives the values of log 7, and log 72 satisfying the physical situation and that the increments 
Am, =- a log Q, andA 7, = - az log @ may be scaled for log Q:directly. 


This result may be applied to a variety of physical problems. The following example, drawn 
from the field of fluid mechanics, is typical. 


Application to Pipe-Line Flow 





A problem which arises in designing pipe lines is that of determining the minimum diameter 
of pipe for a given length, flow rate, and allowable pressure drop. 


The head loss h suffered by an incompressible fluid which is flowing with velocity V in a pipe 
of length L and diameter D is given by the matiidiiabene equation 


&- fbi (8) 


in which f is the Darcy friction factor. 


When this equation is derived by dimensional analysis it is found that the friction factor is a 
function of Reynolds’ number, that is, 


p ¥(8 E)- ¥( 2H 


(9) 


where V is the kinematic viscosity of the fluid and 3 is the relative roughness of the pipe. 


The diameter D occurs in 3 only in such a manner as to define the geometry of the pipe. 





Figure 1 is a plot of the curve log f= ? (log R, £) after L. F. Moody (Trans., A.S.M.E., 
(1944), 671) 
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Figure | 
From Eq (8) 
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But, from the equation of continuity for incompressible fluids, V = Q/A, where Q is the quan- 
tity ‘of fluid flowing and A is the section area of the pipe. Hence, 
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from which it follows that 
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Taking a numerical case, suppose that one mile of concrete pipe is to carry 2.5 cubic feet of 
70’ F water per second. If the permissible head loss is 40 feet of water, what minimum diam- 
eter of pipe may be used? 


Given that V = 1.07 x 10-5 square feet per second for water at 70°F. Solving for the point 
(R, f)p = 1, we obtain 
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This point is plotted as point A in Figure 1. Through this point a line of slope m=- 5 is 
drawn. The intersection of this line and the given function yields the values of R and f satis- 


fying the physical situation. Taking a value of £ = 0.002 as representative of the best grade 


of concrete pipe, we obtain from the graph (point B) the following values: 


R = 3.40 x 10° 
f = 0.024 


The value of D may be scaled from the graph, taking care to use the correct scale factor. 
However, since 
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Other applications occur in fluid metering, turbomachinery, heat transfer, elastic structures, 
and so forth. 





OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


An Address by Arthur A, Brown, given before the Industrial Mathematics Society, 
Detroit, Michigan, on May 16, 1952. 


It is indeed a pleasure to me to be here tonight to address a meeting of the Industrial Math- 
ematics Society. As a mathematician who has had occasion to work with industry, I feel that 
you have done an important thing in forming this society. Recognition of the value of indus- 
trial mathematics must benefit both the industrialist and the mathematician. 


The program which your society has undertaken is most impressive. During the afternoon, 
as a guest of your officers, I have had a number of interviews with operating executives of 
business and industry. The cordiality and respect with which we were received is evidence 
of Detroit’s appreciation of the work which all of you do. 


However, I did not come here tonight to tell you how good your society is, but rather to dis- 
cuss with you a kind of work which is allied to yours. Industrial mathematics, as I under- 
stand the term, refers to the use of mathematical techniques and the application of the math- 
ematical type of thinking to the problems of design and control which arise in the normal 
process of production. A survey of the papers which have been read before your society 
shows that you deal with the design of gears, brake drums, engines, automobile frames, meas- 
uring instruments, torque transmitters, electrical distribution systems, systems for pumping 
fluids, and so on. 


The kind of work reported on consists fundamentally of working out deductive conclusions 
from known (or partly known, partly assumed) laws of behavior of systems of inanimate mat- 
ter. The peculiar value of mathematics in this process is that it affords us an economical 
and very flexible predictive tool. The applications of mathematics which I will discuss in the 
later parts of this talk are not essentially different in method; but they do differ in their ob- 
ject matter. 


If I were addressing a group of executives from business or industry, it would be necessary 
for me to spend some time in discussing what is meant by the scientific method. We here to- 
night have an already formed idea of this method. I do not suppose that we would all agree on 
a definition; I have found from experience that a satisfactory definition of the scientific 
method is as hard to come by as is a satisfactory definition of operations research. Every- 
one agrees that the scientific method includes four phases: (1) observation, (2) inductive 
framing of hypotheses, (3) deductive formation of conclusions, and (4) comparison of these 
conclusions with reality, that is, experiment. In other words, it is generally agreed that sci- 
ence is founded on experiment, theory, prediction, and verification by experiment. But dis- 
agreement begins when we try to particularize the meaning of these generally accepted terms. 


In order not to take up too much time tonight, therefore, I will take refuge in the knowledge 
that you are familiar with scientific method and in the assumption that since all of you know 
as well as I do what is meant by it, there is no need for me to say more precisely what | 
mean. I hope that no one will try to smoke me out of this refuge during the discussion period. 


What we want to do now is to see whether there are areas of industry and business in which 
the scientific method can profitably be applied, and in which it is not now in use. The thesis 
of the proponents of operations research is that there are such areas, we believe that a 








business enterprise, as an acting organization, is just as much a suitable object for scientific 
investigation as is a mechanical or electrical or chemical entity. 


One word of caution is necessary here. A good deal of logical and intelligent thinking has 
gone into the study of management methods; and a collection of techniques, which is some- 
times called “methods of scientific management” has grown up. It is not this body of tech- 
niques that we are concerned with. What we are after is a scientific understanding of the way 
the organization works and must work just because it is what it is. We want to know how it 
interacts with its environment, how it acts on itself, what its internal constraints are, and how 
they manifest themselves. 


This last bit is rather high in viscosity, and I think you are entitled to ask whether it really 
means anything at all. Let us look at a rather simple example, a very simple one indeed. It 
is taken from the history of World War II rather than from industrial practice, because the 


wartime work in operations research is well documented, some is releasable for public study, 
and it is of general interest. 


This example refers to the laws of operation of a squadron of the Royal Air Force, of the 
United Kingdom. During the late war, we were all short of manpower, and England was short 
indeed. She had a tremendous job to do in beating back the German submarine menace; her 
aircraft were employed in this as well as in the bombing of Germany, and, because of the high 
priority which the Bomber force enjoyed, the anti-submarine aircraft force was doubly 
pinched. The Operational Research Section of Coastal Command — which was that division of 
the RAF charged with anti-submarine duty — was asked to look into the problem of getting the 
maximum effort out of the existing Coastal Command equipment. 


The job was undertaken by Dr. Cecil Gordon, a geneticist by peacetime training. He spent a 
much longer time at it than we can spend telling about it, and I will not try to put my nar- 
rative into the chronological order of his development of the results. I don’t know what con- 
siderations led to his final formulation, and, because of security restrictions, I could not go 
into detail with you if I wished to. The story is written up in a book called Science at War, 
where you may see it if you like. I will begin my account with the outcome. 


Suppose we divide up the life of the average aircraft of the squadron into four naturally oc- 
curring phases: flying, awaiting repair, undergoing repair, and awaiting flying duty. Let us 
denote the fraction of its life which the aircraft spends in these several phases by the sym- 
bols F, A, R, and W, respectively. Then we have the fundamental equation F +A +R +W =1. 


When the aircraft is flown, it is subject to wear and tear which must be made up by the re- 
pair force. Since we are dealing with the average aircraft, we neglect statistical fluctuations, 
and we say that each hour of flying gives rise to a certain number of hours of required repair 
time. This means that R = kF, where k denotes the repair time consequent on a unit of flying 
time. We might note in passing that some of the repair time is prescribed time — for exam- 
ple, the engines must be overhauled at stated intervals, by Air Force regulation — and part of 
it is due to breakdown or wear-out of parts. The revised equation, then, is 


F(l+k)+A+We=1. 


Once this fundamental equation is written down, and the constants evaluated by means of ob- 
servation, the consequences of variations in policy and practice can be worked out by deduc- 
tive methods. The mathematical portion of this example, that is, the deductive elaboration of 
consequences, is so very trivial that I hesitate to characterize it as mathematical work. In 
Gordon’s detailed work, however, the mathematical theory — which allowed for fluctuation ef- 
fects and the limiting effects of weather —was not as crude. And there are other examples 
from the military field, as you will see from a study of the fundamental text in Operations 
Research’ —that is, Morse and Kimball—in which mathematics of a much higher order is 





required. It is my belief that, if operations research strikes root in Detroit, those mathema- 
ticians associated with it will find reason to present many interesting papers to your society. 
Let us, however, return to our example. 


At the time the study was undertaken, the squadrons were required by Headquarters policy to 
maintain an average of 75% of their aircraft in a condition fit to fly. That is, they were 
required to have 


W =1-A -F(1 +k) 2 0.75. 
Clearly, this means that 
F S (0.25 - A)/(1 +k), 


which imposes a stringent maximum on the value of F. All of the norms and flying schedules 
were based on experience gained from operations subject to this constraint. 


Gordon’s proposal was that the policy requirement should be relaxed; that aircraft should be 
flown whenever they were ready and weather permitted; that the maintenance staff should no 
longer be rated with respect to the value of W which resulted, but rather by the ratio of F to 
total maintenance manpower. 


His experimental observations led him to believe that a substantial increase in flying time 
could be obtained. The Command agreed to let one of its squadrons try the plan for a month. 
The trial showed that under the relaxed constraint, the natura) value of W was 0.33, which 
meant 


F = (0.67 - A)/(1 + k). 


Not all of the apparent increase in F was realized, of course, because with increase in F the 
value of A increased as well. A 50% improvement was nevertheless secured at no cost in 
extra manpower. 


One might say, perhaps, that the original policy requirement was nonsensical, and should 
never have been imposed. This would not be a correct judgement, however. The require- 
ment that W be not less than 0.75 was imposed in peacetime, when the value of F was sharply 
limited by economy requirements, principally by limitations on fuel. In this case, the only 
free variable is A; and a large value of A means that the engineering and maintenance staff is 
falling down on its job. Thus, for peacetime conditions W is a proper control variable; it is 
not for wartime conditions. 


The error lay in improper conversion from peacetime to wartime standards; its cause was 
the lack of appreciation of the fundamental equation. 


Well, you may ask: Why did not the military staff write down the governing equation F (1 + k) 
+ A+ W =1, and proceed to elaborate its consequences, without requiring the help of a scien- 
tist? I doubt if this question would occur to those of you who have had much experience with 
operating people; to those who have not,I can only say that apparently no operating officer can 
afford to stand back so far from his material. He is in the midst of the situation, doing his 
best to keep the machine running. He probably would not wish to take a distant look at it if he 
could. 


Moreover, most operational people have not got an adequate symbolic equipment. They are 
not happy in the world of elementary algebra, not to speak of differential equations, matrix 
theory, and what have you. The scientific method simply cannot be applied by any and all in- 
telligent people; except in certain rare cases, a thorough training is required to produce sci- 
entific habits of thought. 


Special conditions are required for the application of the scientific method in any specific 
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area. In the field of Operations Research there are four essential requirements: the right 
kind of men must be chosen, they must be allowed to use the proper methods, in a suitable 
organizational matrix, on the proper sort of material. (You may wonder why I choose a 64- 
dollar word like matrix to denote the organizational framework. There are two reasons: 
principally that it begins with “m”, and I need it for alliterative purposes; secondly that I can- 
not think of a more exact word for the concept I have in mind.) 


The men must have scientific ability and the right kind of personal characteristics. They 
must be able to get along with all kinds of people in the organization, must know how to get 
information without offending the source and without thwarting the purpose of the experiment. 
They must have a feeling for practicality. These are not accidental characteristics; they are 
essential. It is as necessary that an operations research man be able to mix with operating 


people as that a bacteriologist should be able to prepare a culture, or a physicist able to read 
a voltmeter. 


I will pass over the question of method rather briefly, as I have already said that we all know 
what the scientific method is. One aspect of Operations Research, however, is worth mention- 
ing. O/R is research; it is an investigative science, not a branch of speculative philosophy. 
Its function is to arrive at the truth by inference from observation, not by logical operations 
on a set of a priori assumptions. It should be thought of as closer to the experimental sci- 
ences than to mathematics proper. The methods are those of experimental science gener- 
ally; such a science has been aptly described as “an all-in wrestle with the facts.” (I believe 
this remark is due to P. W. Bridgman.) 





We come to the matrix. By this I mean the combination of (1) the correct position in the or- 
ganizational chart, (2) the right kind of network of relationships to allow the group to have 
free access to the necessary information, and (3) a close relationship to the executive in 
charge of that portion of the organization which is being served by the group. 


The group should be set up as part of the staff of the operating executive. Some method must 
be worked out to allow its members to study at close range any or all of the organization’s 
activities. This means that a method must be worked out to generate and maintain close and 
friendly relationships with the parts of the organization whose work is being studied. In many 
of the military groups, this latter goal was achieved by the device of assigning members of 
the group as assistants to heads of subordinate activities — activities, that is, which were sub- 
ordinate to the main command to which the central group was attached. Arrangements were 
made for the men assigned to correspond freely and directly with the central group; copies of 
all their reports to the subordinate commanders, for example, were routinely sent to the cen- 
tral group. The latter also retained the right to rotate its men among the various assign- 
ments. These arrangements, of course, might not be suitable in any given industrial organi- 
zation, but some method of allowing the operations research men to circulate freely and 
unobtrusively is necessary. 


Finally, it is wholly necessary that the head, at least, of the operations research group should 
be constantly aware of the problems facing the executive, and aware of the shifting degrees of 
importance and urgency which attach to these problems. This close relationship is obviously 
desirable; everybody wants to get into the act, and operations research menare like all others 
in this respect. But I say more than that —I say it is essential to the scientific validity of the 
group’s findings. The close contact helps the operations research men to distinguish between 
what is intrinsic and what is arbitrary; and it enables them to secure prompt and effective 
testing of their hypotheses. Operations research which is carried out without contact with 
the executive is a contradiction in terms, like experimental physics carried out without con- 
tact with the real world. 


Now for the last M—the material. What does the operations research group study? What 
problems does it undertake? In a general sense, the answer is: any problem of importance 
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to management and amendable to scientific study. In particular, however, the group is almost 
certain to find itself working on questions of metabolism — the relation of output to input — or, 
to put it in the bluntest way possible — questions of how to reduce costs. It will also study the 
relationship of the organization to its environment — which means prediction of sales, pur- 
chases, and so on — and will study the effect of variation of these on the well-being of the or- 
ganization. 


It is most unlikely, I should say from past experience, that an operations research group will 
supplant or compete with existing staff agencies set up to handle such activities as market 
research, design of methods and layouts, detailed studies of costs, and so on. What it will do 
is to complement these, providing additional information, general theoretical methods, norms 
or goals, etc. Every operations research group I! have seen has acted as a stimulus to the 
growth, activity, and value of other staff agencies. 


Let us look at a case in point. In a number of studies with which I have been associated dur- 
ing my connection with industrial O/R, the general problem was to determine the relation- 
ships between output and cost. The output might be measured by the dollar value of gross 
sales, let us say. We would note down this figure week after week, as obtained from some 
given division of the enterprise. We would also note the weekly total salaries paid to the peo- 
ple who made these sales. We had then a series of weekly observations (Wj, Ej). We would 
plot up a scatter diagram on a piece of coordinate paper, showing the general relationship of 
the E’s to the W’s. A preliminary study of this diagram would usually reveal a few anom- 
alies; close inspection of the accounts in the appropriate weeks would then reveal the cause 
of the anomaly — either a bookkeeping distortion, a mischarge, or an exceptional circum- 
stance. When the distortions and mischarges were corrected, and the data corresponding to 
the exceptional circumstances thrown out, we were always left with a scatter diagram of a 
very well-behaved type. In fact, all the scatter diagrams were linear, over a range of a whole 
order of magnitude in the variable W. (I am using the operations research man’s concept of 
the order of magnitude; Morse and Kimball refer to it as the hemibel; one hemibel is a factor 
equal to /10, which is roughly equal to 3, which is roughly equal to e, the base of the system 
of natural logarithums.) The scatter was always very small—of the order of 5% of the 
mean value of the E’s—and the correlation high. In other words, we always found a really 
linear relationship between sales and salaries. 


This linear relationship was not homogeneous. The equation was of the form 
E =qW+k, (1) 


where k was positive and far from being zero. The expenses E refer to the type of account 
which is normally regarded as being proportional to sales; no accounting methods would suc- 
ceed in evaluating k by isolating expenses of one type or other; the E’s were already purified, 
from the accounting point of view. (I have not got time to prove this to you: I must simply 
assure you that the value of k could be arrived at by inference only. Those of you who are in- 
terested in this aspect would find a good discussion in a little book by Philip Lyle.” Lyle is a 
director of Tate and Lyle, Ltd., the British sugar refiners; he is also a competent statisti- 
cian.) 


The usual equation for budgeting E would be 
E=rw, (2) 


where 100r is the “percentage cost” of selling. Since r is determined by dividing average 
sales, the lines represented by these two equations intersect in the point (W,E) corresponding 
to the average values of the two variables. At values of W below the average, the homogene- 
ous equation (2) predicts values of E lower than those given by (1); at higher values of W, the 
reverse is the case. In other words, if the management is budgeting by means of (2), and the 
organization is operating according to (1), operating costs will look good when sales are above 
average, and bad when they are below. 
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If the true operating curve is known, then real deviations from normal operation can be de- 
tected, and progress can be made toward isolating the causes. 


Once it is recognized that a pure moving expense category is in reality a composite, attention 
can be and will be focussed on the values of the constants q and k, and particularly on the way 
in which these values depend on the factors controllable by the organization. Such factors, 
for example, might be the layout of the selling department, the hiring and layoff policies, the 
compensation methods (commission, straight salary, overtime rates, etc.) predictability of 
sales, and other factors too numerous to mention. 


I am sure that each of you will already have formed at least one hypothesis to account for the 
subsistence of equation (1), and it might be that in any given case your hypothesis would be 
correct. It is essential, however, for an operations research man to remember that his hy- 
potheses must be not only plausible, but also in correspondence with experimental truth. For 
this reason, I am not going to attempt an explanation here tonight of the factors q and k, be- 
cause I have not yet had the opportunity of exploring their nature in a real case. We were too 
busy making immediate use of the equation, and of the predictions we got from it, to manage 
an exploration of the fundamental questions. I hope to have an opportunity some day for fur- 
ther work along this line. 


Studies of this kind always aided the other staff agencies to find real trouble spots. Their 
work, it turned out, was improved simply because it was directed to areas in which genuine 
savings could be made. Whenever a real deviation from a true operating curve is found, then 
either the deviation is in the direction of cost savings —in which case we have a good exam- 
ple before us, one worth studying for the positive lessons in it—or the deviation is in the 
direction of unnecessary expense —in which case we wish to find and eliminate the causes. 


That is one elementary example of the kind of work whichan operations research group would 
carry out. In the full scope of its charter, the group would work on many other problems, of 
a more sophisticated nature. To the extent that new concepts emerged from studies, it would 
expect that scientific method could contribute some thing of importance. So it has turned out 
in the military field, and so, I am convinced, it will turn out in business and industry. 


The case for operations research cannot rest on analogies and isolated examples alone. Con- 
viction that operations research is worthwhile must come, to those who have not tried it, from 
the belief that scientific method is the best method for studying those questions to which it is 
relevant. I am sure that all of us here tonight share this belief. 


Let us consider, for a few moments, the practical questions involved in setting up an opera- 
tions research group. Being a diagnostic and predictive agency, rather than an operating 
body, the group need not in general be large. Certainly it may begin in a small way. An ex- 
ecutive who wishes to try out operations research need not feel that he must commit himself 
to an extensive program. Certain requirements must be fulfilled, but large investments, 
whether of money or of organizational commitments, are not among them. The executive 
must choose the right type of man, he must give him his full confidence and backing, and he 
must make serious and heavy demands on him—or in other words he must entrust him with 
important problems for study. This is not to say that earth-shaking results should be ex- 
pected too early in the program. But the problems undertaken should be worth the time and 
energy expended by both the O/R man and the executive. 


To sum up: Operations Research is the application of the scientific method, by an operations 
research group, to the study of the environment and operations of an organization, and to the 
determination of the basic laws of operation, in order to improve the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the organization in carrying out its basic purposes. 


An operations research group should be made up of man with scientific training; they should 
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be allowed to employ scientific methods of research, in a proper framework, in the study of 
important organizational problems and phenomena. 


Operations research can be begun in a small way in any organization which wishes to make a 
trial, and if properly managed, will return large dividends on the investment. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HIGH-SPEED DIGITAL COMPUTATION 
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In the past few years enormous strides have been taken in the field of research and develop- 
ment of large-scale digital computing machinery. As a result of the advances in the field, 
the lay public has been inundated with a flood of claims of brainlike and humanlike qualities 
of these machines. To be sure, there is a widespread curiosity concerning machines which 
can add and multiply ten-decimal-digit numbers at rates up to a thousand times per second 
and perform logical, or elementary “thinking,” operations. That curiosity is especially com- 
pelling to the engineer, the physicist, the mathematician, indeed to all scientists, for high- 
speed digital computation is not only becoming an important field in itself but is also becom- 
ing an important tool in all branches of scientific endeavor where computation is of use, 


We shall be concerned here exclusively with the elements of organization and use of the 
large-scale, high-speed, electronic, digital computer. This type of computer utilizes elec- 
tronic devices to the almost complete exclusion of mechanical devices and carries out a pro- 
gram of arithmetical and logical instructions in a self-sequenced, automatic manner. We 
shall discuss some of the salient characteristics of these computers from the standpoint of 
the user rather than the designer or builder, mentioning briefly only those engineering de- 
sign aspects which seem especially important to the user. For a more complete account of 
much of the subject matter, the reader is referred to the articles and books listed in the Bib- 
liography at the end of this paper. 


General Organization of a Computer 





The modern automatic computer can be regarded as consisting of four main components: the 
memory unit, control unit, arithmetic unit, and input-output mechanisms. The memory is that 
part of the machine in which numbers and instructions are stored, By means of the control 
unit, the component which interprets and carries out the instructions, numbers are trans- 
ferred to the arithmetic unit, where they are processed (as in addition), The input-output 
equipment represents the machine’s communication with the outside world; by means of it, 
numbers and instructions are placed in the memory and results obtained from the memory. 
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Some of the most important characteristics of a large-scale automatic digital computer are: 
(1) the number system used, (2) the memory system, and (3) the machine code, Each machine 
has a characteristic manner in which it stores and processes numbers depending on the num- 
ber system used and the size of the largest number which can be handled by the machine. 
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The type of memory which a machine has is almost entirely an engineering design character- 
istic. However, the type of memory peculiar to a machine to a large extent determines its 
over-all speed, reliability, and storage capacity, and therefore the intended end use of the 
machine is a factor in determining the type of memory employed. The machine “code” is the 
manner in which a machine is given instructions and carries them out, in other words the 
machine “language.” 


Number Systems 


A majority of the computing machine designers have turned to the binary number system as 
the basic machine number system. In this system each digit is either a “0” or a “1”, Digits 
are coefficients of powers of 2 rather than powers of 10 as in the more familiar decimal sys- 
tem. The counterpart of the decimal point in this system is called the binary point. The po- 
sition immediately to the left of that point is the units position, or the position of the zeroth 
power of 2, the second is the position of the first power of 2, and so forth. In general, the 
sequence of digits. 


DnPn-} eee bpp. b_ ;b.9. ee b_(m+1)b-m 
represents the number 
bp2" +...+ by2+ bo+ b_, 271+ bg22+...b.m2-™ 


where each of the b’s is either 0 or 1, For example, 1, 10, and 11, are the binary number 
representations of one, two, and three respectively. Thus we see that the addition of the 
binary numbers one and one produces a zero and a carry; that is 1+1=10. One of the ad- 
vantages of binary notation is that each digit can be simply represented in a machine by one 
of two electrical states. For example, the digit 1 can be represented by a pulse at a given 
time in a circuit while the absence of a pulse represents zero; or the digit can be represented 
by one of the two states of the so-called “flip-flop” vacuum-tube circuit. Furthermore, the 
rules of arithmetic in the binary system are especially simple. 


The binary numbers, usually in lengths ranging from 30 to 50 digits (equivalent to 9 to 15 
decimal digits), are stored in memory cells. The position of the binary point in these cells 
is, of course, important. Two methods are currently used in computers: the “floating point” 
and the “fixed point.” The former means that there is not a definite position of the point and 
the position is changed depending on the problem. The fixed binary point is more commonly 
in use and means simply that numbers are always treated in the machine with the point ina 
standard position. For example, SEAC, the machine of the National Bureau of Standards, has 
its binary point fixed between the second and third binary digits. The total number of digits 
which can be stored in any given memory cell of SEAC is 45, including a sign digit. There- 
fore, the greatest number which can be stored is 4-27-42 (each digit in the cell is a 1). 


The computing machine must also be designed to deal with the algebraic sign of numbers. 
This can be effected by reserving one digit or position in the memory cell as the sign posi- 
tion. In this case a 1 in the sign position implies that the number is negative and a 0 implies 
that the number is positive (or vice versa). An alternative method is to represent a negative 
number by the complement of its absolute value with respect to some standard positive num- 
ber, The representation of negative numbers by complements will be explained further by the 
examples which follow. 


Since the number of digits in the memory cells is finite, there must necessarily be some 
largest number which can be stored. “Overflow” occurs when an arithmetic process produces 
a number too large to be stored. It is obvious, for example, that in the case of SEAC if the 
number 2 is added to 3 an erroneous result will be found in the memory cell in which the 
correct sum, 5, was to be placed. This difficulty is obviated by the programmer who pre- 
pares the problem for the machine by the use of “scale factoring;” the programmer attaches 
to the various operands scale factors which adjust the numerical values in such a way as to 
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preclude the possibility of overflow. Some machines have specialized devices for the auto- 
matic detection and rectification of overflow. 


Because a digital computer operates with discrete or quantized numbers the results of many 
operations cannot be recorded exactly. In SEAC, for example, any number to which a scale 
factor has already been applied which cannot be expressed as a sum of quantities of the form 
2" (where n is an integer in the range -42 <n < 2), cannot be represented exactly in the ma- 
chine. Thus arises the familiar process of “rounding-off,” the process of adding or leaving 
unaltered the least significant digit remaining after a number of digits are dropped. The 
digital computer often has provision for automatically rounding-off numbers in the processes 
of multiplication and division. With the binary number system the usual mechanization of 
round-off is simple: if the most significant digit dropped is 1, 1 is added to the remaining 
number in the least significant position; if the most significant digit dropped is 0, the remain- 
ing numbers are unchanged, For example, in rounding the number 101101 to 3 places, the 1 
in the fourth position is added to 101 in the third position and the rounded number 110 is pro- 
duced. A rounding-off process implies, in general, the production of a number which is in 
error. The accumulation of these errors can be serious in iterative processes which produce 
an answer after thousands of multiplications and divisions. The general topic of round-off 


errors is receiving considerable attention among researchers in the field of numerical an- 
alysis. 


Let us fix our ideas with an examination of the number system used in the computer current- 
ly being built for the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. This machine has memory cells capable 
of storing 40 binary digits, and an extra digit is used in processing numbers. The total of 41 
digits may be regarded as arranged as follows in the representation of a number: 


P,Po-P_,P-2- - + Pag 


Only numbers in the range -1 2N £1 - 2-39 are represented in the machine. A positive 
number is represented in the usual manner and a negative number as the complement of its 
absolute value with respect to 4. Therefore p, = p, = 0 in the case of a positive number and 
Pi = po = 1 in the case of a negative number. For example, the number 1/8 is represented by* 
00.001 and the number -1/8 by 11.111. Thus the digits p, and p, are similar to sign digits, In 
the arithmetic processes of addition the machine completes the necessary steps as though all 
numbers are positive and in the range 0 £N £4 - 2-39. As an example, the machine adds 
-1/4 to 3/8 in the following manner: 


3/8 00.011 
-1/4 11.110 
1/8 00.001 


The last carry-over is dropped and the correct representation of the sum 1/8 is obtained, 


Subtraction is carried out by first taking the complement of the absolute value of the subtra- 
hend with respect to 4. 


The digit p, is not, however, simply an extra sign digit. It can be used to detect whether 
overflow has occurred. If 3/8 is added to 3/4 the sum (9/8) is outside the acceptable range 


and overflow occurs. We illustrate here the normal addition process as the machine would 
do it: 





3/8 00.011 
3/4 00.110 
01.001 


Here p, # p,, signifying that overflow has taken place and the associated number is not cor- 
rectly represented in the machine. The sensing of overflow is easily mechanized: the two 





*As in examples to follow, we omit here the zeros following the least significant digit 1. 
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digits p, and po are compared after each operation, and appropriate action taken if they are 
not equal. Provision will be made in the Oak Ridge computer for taking such action automat- 
ically. 


The process of multiplication is simplified by the use of the binary number system. Multi- 
plication is esséntially an algorithm consisting of accumulating a sum by adding the multipli- 
cand and shifting to the right if the first (least significant) digit is 1, or simply shifting to the 
right in the case of the binary digit 0, the process is then repeated for each successively 
more significant digit of the multiplier. For example, the process of multiplying 1/8 by 5/8 
proceeds as follows: 





1/8 00.001 
5/8 00.101 
add 00.001 


shift 00.0001 
shift 00.00001 
add 00.001 
00.00101 
shift 00.000101 


and the correct answer, 5/64, is produced. Further examples of the processes of arithmetic 
processes are left to the reader. Rigorous proofs of the general correctness of the proce- 
dures in general are possible; we shall omit them here. 


Memory Types 


Of great importance in describing the over-all character of a computing machine is the type 
of memory which is built into it. Three types of memory are prominent in machines now in 
use or being planned for the immediate future: Magnetic drum, acoustic type (or mercury 
delay line), and electrostatic storage (or cathode-ray tube). The internal memory of modern 
digital computers consists of one of these three types; in addition most machines include ex- 
ternal memory devices, such as magnetic tape, magnetic wire, or magnetic drum, to provide 
additional storage. All of the types of memory are characterized by elements which store 
binary digits in such a fashion as to make them readily available for transfer to other com- 
ponents of the machine or for interpretation by the machine as instructions. The memory is 
divided into a number of cells, each able to retain a single number in binary form. In dis- 
cussing each type of memory in turn, we shall refer to the “access time” associated with it. 
The access time is that time required to obtain the number from storage and make it avail- 
able for processing in the computer, 


Magnetic drum storage is very popular because of its low cost per digit stored and because 
of its reliability. It consists of a cylinder whose surface is coated with a substance of favor- 
able magnetic properties. During operation the drum rotates at constant speed under “write” 
and “read” heads which enter numbers onto the drum, and detect the stored numbers, re- 
spectively. The surface of the drum is divided into circumferential tracks, and each track in 
turn is divided into a number of elements, each of which is magnetized for the storage of a 
binary digit. The digit 1 is represented by magnetization of one polarity, the digit 0 is repre- 
sented by magnetization of the opposite polarity. As many as 100 binary digits can be stored 
per inch of circumference. Access time for this type of memory depends on the speed of ro- 
tation of the drum and on the position of the digits to be read. If the position of the digits to 
be read is such that at the time of the read command the digits have just passed under the 
read head then a complete rotation will be required to bring them into position. 


The drum of the MIDAC computer being built for and by the University of Michigan is 8.5 
inches in diameter, 14 inches long, and rotates at 3450 rpm. It can store 276,480 binary dig- 
its arranged into 6,144 memory cells, each 45 digits in length. The maximum access time is 
about 17 milliseconds (1 millesecond=0.001 seconds), and the average is about 9 milliseconds. 
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Such access times are representative for magnetic drum installations. Magnetic drum 
memory is often used as auxiliary memory and installed to be used in conjunction with an in- 
ternal memory of lower access time. Such is the case of the MIDAC computer, in which the 
drum is used in conjunction with the faster acoustic memory. 


The acoustic-type memory utilizes mercury delay lines to store numbers. The binary digit 
one is stored as a sound wave or pulse occupying a particular position at a given time ina 
column of mercury contained in a glass tube. The absence of a pulse corresponds to zero and 
a pulse corresponds to one. These pulses are used throughout the computer. Because of the 
relatively slow speed of propagation of sound in mercury a large number of pulses can be 
stored in a tube of moderate length. Quartz crystals at the extremities serve to propagate 
the pulses at one end and to receive them at the other. Provision is made for the recircula- 
tion of these pulses through the tube. Read-in and read-out is effected by gates which, at ap- 
propriate times in the circulation cycle, allow pulses to be produced and erased, or sense the 
presence or absence of a pulse. Delay lines presently in use on the SEAC and MIDAC com- 
puters allow for the storage of 384 binary digits. With both these computers the digits are 
grouped into cells of 48 digits each for computer operation, so that each delay line stores 8 
cells. A total of 64 such lines gives each of these computers 512 memory cells of the acous- 
tic type. The maximum access time for the delay line is 384 microseconds (1 microsecond = 


0.000001 seconds), and the average is 192 microseconds, making it considerably faster than 
the magnetic drum. 


The third type of memory, the electrostatic type, utilizes a cathode ray tube with an electron 
gun which changes the charge of the target, to effect a correspondence, for a given point on 
the target, between the charge and the binary digit zero or one. The target of each tube is in 
the form of a square array of, say 16 by 16, making possible the storage of 256 binary digits. 
The number of digits which can be stored depends on the particular design of the tube, and 
some success has been found with tubes storing as many as 1024 digits (a 32 by 32 array). 
Read and write circuits are usually so arranged that all of the binary digits corresponding to 
a memory cell can be stored or read simultaneously (in the jargon of computer design, “in 
parallel”). Therefore if 40 tubes were provided each with a 16 by 16 arrary, the memory 
would have a capacity of 256 40-digit memory cells. A given cell would then correspond toa 
certain position in the square arrary of each of the tubes. The electrostatic storage used in 
this parallel fashion means that access time is very small, usually between 10 and 30 micro- 
seconds. 


The magnetic drum memory and the acoustic memory are usually employed in machines 
which operate in “serial” fashion (the digits of a cell read or written sequentially). Serial 
operation and relatively slow access time imply that machines using these types of memory 
are slower than those using the electrostatic type. The acoustic memory machines are, how- 
ever, faster than those employing the magnetic drum type as the basic, internal memory. 
Representative speeds for addition in machines using the three types of memory are 30, 1, 
and .05 milliseconds for magnetic drum, acoustic and electrostatic, respectively. On the 
average, multiplication takes about 5 times as long as addition. The reliability of a memory 
installation depends, to a great degree, on its particular design environment. In general, the 
magnetic drum type is most reliable and requires the least maintenance, the acoustic type is 
less reliable, and the electrostatic type is the least reliable. 


Machine Codes 


Machine codes can probably best be described by referring to the code of a specific machine 
and regarding other types of codes as variations of it. We shall briefly describe the code of 
MIDAC, the University of Michigan computer. 


MIDAC has 512 acoustic memory cells for a fast, internal memory, and the magnetic drum 
provides an auxiliary memory of 6,144 cells. Each memory cell consists of 45 binary digits, 
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including a sign digit. The name of each cell is a number called its “address.” The contents 
of each cell is interpreted by the machine either as an instruction or as a number to be in- 
volved in an arithmetic or logical operation. The general term for information stored ina 
cell is “word.” Numbers are stored with the binary point on the extreme left, that is imme- 
diately to the left of the most significant digit; hence, all numbers are in the range -1 <N <1, 
The machine in most cases carries out the command or instruction stored in a cell by per- 
forming operations with two numbers stored in other cells, places the result in a fourth cell, 
and proceeds to a fifth for the next instruction. The digits in a cell are divided into several 
groups to provide the necessary information: the addresses of the two operands, the address 
of the cell into which the result is to be placed,a group of control digits, and the code number 
corresponding to the particular operation (for example, addition) to be performed. We shall 
call the addressesa,f§, and 7, respectively. The control digits make the code more flexible 
by making the addresses relative to certain counters. The details of their use are not essen- 
tial to our discussion. Thus we see that an instruction is placed in the machine as a 45-digit 
word, and is interpreted by the machine as follows: the sign digit is usually ignored; begin- 
ning with the most significant part of the number, twelve digits are allowed for each of the 
three addresses a, 8, and Y in that order. The next four digits are the control digits, and the 
last four specify the operation code. 


MIDAC has a total of 16 operations, which include arithmetic operations, logical or decision 
operations, and control functions such as data transfer to and from the input-output units and 
to and from the magnetic drum. The operations used in the example below, together with the 
symbols by which we shall refer to them, are as follows: 


A addition 

Ss subtraction 

M multiplication with round-off 
D division, unrounded 

K absolute value comparison. 


We adopt the following convention: a primed quantity refers to the number in the cell desig- 
nated by the quantity. Thus, a@ represents an address, anda’the number stored in cella. 


The division operation is 
B’ = a’, the result placed in 7. 
The absolute value comparison instruction is described as follows: 


ifa’ 2 8’ next instruction is in next cell; 
ifa’ < 8’ next instruction is in ?. 


This instruction gives the machine the ability to make simple decisions and to select between 
two branches of control in carrying out a program of instructions. The machine processes 
instructions in consecutively numbered memory cells until a conditional order of this type is 
encountered. The manner in which the machine carries out the remaining operations is obvi- 
ous from the explanation in the above paragraph. The other operations which MIDAC can 
perform will not be described here. They involve such processes as, for example, multipli- 
cation unrounded, and certain data transfer operations. 


A device often used by the coder in preparing a program for a machine is called the “induc- 
tive loop.” Indeed, the inductive loop illustrates one of the most powerful features of the 
high-speed computer: the repeated application of a set of instructions, with the iteration 
process stopping automatically at the proper time and the control returning to a specified 
memory cell. The general flow diagram for the inductive loop is seen in Figure 1. The loop 
is entered upon the completion of a number of orders which assure the processing of the first 
step upon entering. The first component in the loop is the “operation” which, in general, 
carries out the n-th step. The “decision” is usually a comparison operation which, in effect, 
decides whether the n-th step shall be the last step, and, as a result of the comparison, 
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transfers control to “substitution” or out of the loop. The component marked “substitution” 
carries out instructions necessary to insure that the operation component will now complete 
the (n+ 1)-th step. The inductive loop is akin to the mathematical process called “mathe- 
matical induction” in which the (n + 1)-th step is defined upon the completion of the n-th step. 
The inductive loop is usually a small part of a large program of instructions. In general a 
small program which is used as a component in this sense is referred to as a “subroutine.” 


E Set-up = Operation Decision +) 
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Figure 1. 


Let us discuss a specific example of an inductive loop using the MIDAC code. We shall sup- 
pose that as part of a main program it is desired to find the cosine of the angle @ (in radians) 
to the full accuracy of the machine. The set of instructions for the cosine will then be a sub- 
routine. In general, if x is in radians then we may expand cos x in an infinite power series 
about x = 0. 





. . 
COS x = 1-5 +4 
We shall designate the n-th term of this series by a, so that 
(-1) ny?n -x’ 
= = a - 
an ="~(2n)! (an) (an-1) "7? 


and aj = 1. The sum after n terms, Cy, can be defined in a recursive manner also: 


n 
Chn= 2 aj = Cn-1 + ap. 
i=o 


The counterparts of the general inductive loop of figure 1 are given in figure 2 for this spe- 
cific case. The operation consists of obtaining the term ap from the term an-1 by multipli- 
cation by the factor as indicated and by forming the n-th partial sum Cn by adding ap to Cn-1. 
The number of terms required for a given accuracy depends on the magnitude of 6. But re- 
gardless of 6, we wish to obtain successively more accurate partial sums, Cy, until the term 
ay is so small that it cannot be recorded in the machine; i.e., until a, is recorded in the ma- 
chine as zero. The next step is a comparison of |ap| with 2-44 (the smallest number which 
can be stored in the machine) so that if |ap| <2-44 the control eaves the loop and if |an| 22-44 
the instructions are carried out to obtain the (n + 1)th partial sum. The arrows in the figure 
simply refer to the transfer of numbers within the machine. For example, 2n+1--2n-1 
means that the number 2n + 1 is placed in a certain cell which now nominally contains 2n-1. 
The set-up orders ensure that the proper quantities ag and Co are in the proper cells which 
will contain ap and Cy, and that the first quantities obtained will be aj and Cj. 


We complete the example by writing down the orders as a machine programmer would. We 
shall suppose that the instructions are to be stored in consecutive cells beginning with zero. 
We shall not suppose any particular location of the various constants and quantities computed, 
Rather, we shall use the symbol [x] to mean “the address of the memory cell which does 
contain or is reserved to contain the number x.” We suppose that the angle 6 is stored with 
the scale factor 2-2. The symbol [L] designates the address of the first instruction after the 
subroutine, and [T] is the address of a certain cell which is used to store quantities tempo- 
rarily. The code is as follows: 
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Memory 







































































Call 
Address a ae a ae Operation __ Explanation — 
0 [4.272] [6.22] [T] M 92.2-4 , x2 9-4 
1 [0] [T] [-x2.2-4] s - 022-4, -x2 9-4 
2 [1-272] [0] [Cp. 4-272] A 1-2-2 ,¢.2-2 
3 [1-2-2] [0] [an- 1-272] A 1-272, a,.272 
4 [1-2-10) [0] [(2n-1)2-10) A 1-2-10_, (2n-1)2-10 
5 [2-2710) [0] [(2n)2-20) A 2-2-10 , (2n)2-10 
6 [(an-1)2-*} [(2n).2-10) pry M (2n) (2n-1)2-20 
7 [T] [ 2-22) [T] D 2-2 2n) (2n-1) 
8 [T] [an-1-277] [TT] M an-1°27* /(2n)(2n-1) 
9 [T] [-x2.2-4] [rT] M a,-278 
10 [2-8) [T] [ap_ 4-272] D a,‘272 
11 [apy-2°*]— [Cy_y-272] [0 _4-272] A C272 
12 [ap 1-272] [ 2-44) [L] K 0 =|a,/? 
13 [(2n-1)2-10) [2.2-10) [(2n-1).2-10) A (2n + 1)2710, (2n-1)2-10 
14 [(2n)2-10) [2.2-10) [(2n)2-10) A (2n + 2)2~10, (2n)9-10 
15 [0) [ 2-2-10) 6 . go to cell 6 
9 $2 2 lanj<2~44 
(£)- amines “a * a) (ar) n=l lanj= 0 ? 
Ly 2 - ] Cy= Cy-] + Aan 
ee FA 
lan| 22744 
2n+l—— 2n-! 
2n+2——3 2n rr 
Figure 2, 


The set-up orders, stored in cells 0 through 5, ensure that the quantities are in the correct 
place. They may be necessary because the cells marked [ -x +274), [Cy-1-272], ete., might 
have been used previously to store other numbers. Instructions 6 through 14 are processed 
iteratively, and the unconditional transfer order 15 always returns control to instruction 6. 


leaves the loop the quantity cos @ is found in the cell marked [Cp-1-272] with the scale factor 
2-2 and will be correct to approximately 10 decimals. 
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The type of code employed in the MIDAC is called “three-address,” because three addresses 
are involved in each instruction. The SEAC employs the “four-address” code, with the ad- 
dresses of two operands, the result, and the next instruction all being specified. Another type 
of code is the so-called “single-address.” With the single-address code, numbers are trans- 
ferred to an accumulator in which the normal arithmetic and logical processes are carried 
out. In the single-address system, adding two numbers and placing the sum in the memory 
requires two instructions provided one of the numbers is initially in the accumulator. One 
instruction causes the second number to be transferred to the accumulator and the sum to be 
formed, the second instruction causes the sum to be placed in the memory. However, in this 


case the smaller amount of information required for each instruction permits two instructions 
to be stored in one memory cell. 


One of the commonest methods of loading a machine’s memory with a program of instructions 
is with the use of standard Teletype paper tape. With MIDAC, for example, each line of cod- 
ing (an instruction or a constant) may be compiled into an eleven digit number in the “hexa- 
decimal” system, that is, a number to the base 16. Since a hexadecimal digit can be repre- 
sented by 4 binary digits, each digit of the code can be recorded on the paper tape by the use 
of 4 levels across the width of the tape, each level being punched or not punched according to 
whether a 0 or 1 is to be recorded. It is possible, however, to insert instructions in decimal 
form. Other machines have comparable methods of placing the code on paper tape. Input 
mechanisms vary a great deal from one machine to another. Mechanism in use today involve 
the reading of paper tape into the computer by modified Teletype equipment, or the faster 
photo-electric reader. In some cases the information on paper tape is transferred to mag- 
netic wire for greater speed in reading into the machine. Output mechanisms also vary a 
great deal, the commonest is typing of information by modified Teletype equipment or Flexo- 
writer equipment. 


Uses of Computers 





One of the great features of machines of this type is the high speeds with which they operate, 
MIDAC, for example, can add and subtract two 44-binary-digit numbers (each equivalent to 
slightly more than 11-decimal-digits) in about 1.2 milliseconds. The average time for multi- 
plication or division of two numbers is about 3.0 milliseconds. These figures include the 
time for obtaining the operands from the memory, completing the operation, and placing the 
result in the memory. This speed of operation would enable the computation of the cosine of 
an angle to 10-decimal accuracy with the program written above in an average of about 0.1 
seconds, where 7 terms of the series would be formed and summed. The speed of MIDAC is 
representative of computer speeds in general. However, as we have indicated above, some 
computers operate at greater speeds. Another computer at the University of Michigan oper- 
ates about 30 times as fast as MIDAC. 


Another principal feature of the modern computer is the elementary logical operations, some- 
times called “thinking” process, which it can carry out. For example, programs have been 
contrived which will enable a machine to evaluate and choose moves corresponding to various 
play situations in the game of checkers.* Thus the machine is able to “play” checkers. 


These two features make digital computers desirable for use in diverse fields of scientific 
endeavor. Practically any problem which is capable of a mathematical formulation can be 
successfully attacked. In particular some of the problems for which the machines can be 
used are the following: 


*C.S,. Strachey, National Research Development Corporation, London, England, reported on 
a machine program for playing checkers at the meeting of the Association for Computing 
Machinery of September 8 and 9, 1952. The paper “Logical or Non Mathematical Program- 
mes” will be published in the proceedings of that meeting. 
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1. Solution of large sets of linear simultaneous equations, the inversion of high order 
matrices, and the determination of eigenvalues and eigenvectors of matrices. 

2. Solution of systems of ordinary or partial differential equations and boundary value 
problems. 

3. Determination of roots of algebraic or transcendental equations. 

. Solution of the minimization and maximization problems of the Calculus of Variations. 

5. Computation of the various coefficients and functions in the statistical treatment of 
large volumes of data. 


> 


These mathematical problems are involved in the problems of such fields as engineering, 
physics, and econometrics. Solutions of suitable sets of equations, together with the use of 
the logical or conditional instructions, make these machines very valuable in the simulation 
of large and complex systems which are thereby tested by the building of a mathematical 
model. 


Because high-speed computation is a comparatively new field, major improvements in ma- 
chine design and use are forthcoming. In particular, considerable attention is being given to 
the problem of machine reliability. Also, the basic expense of machines is being reduced. At 
the present time, many machines compute more rapidly than is warranted by the speed with 
which instructions can be read in and answers read out. The ultra-high-speed Michigan 
Computer mentioned above is a special-purpose machine which is not limited in this way. 
Higher speed input-output devices are being designed, built and installed into existing ma- 
chines and planned for incorporation into future machines. Meanwhile, research continues in 
improving techniques for the use of the machines. For example, considerable progress has 
been made toward the simplification of machine codes and operation. Also, the development 
of the machines has emphasized the necessity of developing techniques in numerical analysis. 
The new techniques apply to the solution of the mathematical problem mentioned above as 
well as to the error enalysis of those solutions. 
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ENERGY APPROACH TO STRESS PROBLEMS 


CLAYTON PAJOT 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Introduction 


The following paper is derived from lectures presented to the Energy Study Group of The In- 
dustrial Mathematics Society. It is here intended to show the application of the energy method 
to the solution of problems in deflection as well as to problems in statically indeterminate 
structures. The basis of the method shown here is the Castigliano Theorem. 


In this paper, all of the usual assumptions regarding elastic materials are presumed, namely 
that stress is proportional to strain, the material is isotropic, the principle of superposition 
holds, etc. However, the application of this method can be extended to the use of non-iso- 
tropic materials such as reinforced concrete structures. 


Energy Stored in Member 





Straight Member with Axial Load 





Constant Load 


Constant Section 


























L = length of member = in, 
A = area of cross section of member = in.’ 
P = total axial load on member = lbs. 
6 = total elongation of member = in. 
lbs. 
stress »>mbe ; —- 
S stress in member ae, 
in. 
e strain in member — 
L in. 
S PL Ibs 
: dulus of elasticit —— = 7 
E modulus of elasticity oan ta" 
PL 
then 6 EA 
U, = energy stored in member = lb. in. 
U Pd P PL PL 
. 2 2 EA 2EA 
Straight Member with Shear Load 
Constant Load 
Constant Section 
4 
A 
J 4 
4 2 

















L = length of member = in. 
A = area of cross section of member = in.’ 
V =total shear load on member = lbs. 
5; = total shear deflection of member = in. 
lbs. 
S. = shear stress in member y =— ~- 
. Ain, 
, . . b< in, 
Y = Shear strain in member < — 
Lin 
S L bs. 
G = modulus of elasticity in shear = — v « = 
. y Aé, in 
VL 
then 6. 
SGA 


U2 = energy stored in bar due to shear = lb, in. 
uy, -Més_V VL_ VL 
. 2 2°GA 2GA 
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Straight Member with Bending Moment 





Constant Moment 


Constant Section 


WAAL 











WAY 








Figure 3 


L = length of member = in, 
A = area of cross section of member = in 
I = moment of inertia of section = in“ 
M = total applied moment = Ib, in. 
6 = total angular deflection = radians 
c = extreme fibre distance = in, 
S = max. bending stress in member = me = 2 
4 , 
e = max, strain in member = om 
Lin. 
_S_ ML _ Ibs. 
E = modulus of elasticity = th he, 
ML 
th 6 =— 
en EI 


U, = energy stored in member due to bending = lb. in. 
y, -M@_M ML _M?L 
. 2 2° EI 2EI 


Straight Member with Torque Load 





Constant Torque 





Constant Section (Circular Section) 











Figure 4 
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L = length of member = in. 

A = area of cross section of member = in.? 
J] = polar moment of inertia of section = in.* 
T = total applied torque = lb. in. 

6 = total angular deflection = radians 

a = radius of section 


S. = max. shear stress in member = oS = PS 
Y =makx, shear strain in member = ag 7 — 
L in. 
- Ss _TL _ lbs. 
= modulus of elasticit sh -—=—s= 
G = modulus of elasticity in shear 7 16 * in2 
then 6 = aT 
U, = energy stored in member due to torsion = lb. in. 
1 1 TL TL 
U.-9T9-5T Gr - 2G; 


Total Energy Straight Member 





Constant Load 


Constant Section 


Let U = total energy stored in member = lb, in. 
Then in general 
U =U, + U2+ Us + Us 


= Energy due to axial load (1) 
+ Energy due to shear load (2) 
+ Energy due to bending (3) 
+ Energy due to torsion (4) 


P*L _ VL_ML., TL 


or U"%EA * 2GA * 2EI1 * 2G) 


Straight Member with Axial Load 





Varying Load 





Varying Section 








9 ts 
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Figure 5 
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From Eq. 1 letting L = dx and remembering that P and A are variables and letting dU, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 5. 








_ _ P’dx 
qd U: = SRA 
L 
c- Pedx 
then U, = 
j, ZEA 


Straight Member with Shear Load 





Varying Shear 


Varying Section 











~ a 
4 wW- LBSfy | 
4 
$e a 








Figure 6 





(1a) 


(1b) 


From Eq, 2 letting L = dx and remembering that V and A are variables and letting d U, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 6. 


_ V'dx 
dU: = 2GA 


L 


V'dx 
then U2 = 
: f 2GA 
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(2a) 


(2b) 








Straight Member with Bending Moment 





Varying Moment 


Varying Section 





ly LB/w = os 











Figure 7 


From Eq. 3 letting L = dx and remembering that M and I are variables and letting d U; = 


energy stored in increment of Fig. 7. 


M dx 


L 
then U; = . oT 
~{[R 
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(3a) 


(3b) 
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Straight Member with Torque Load 





Varying Torque 





Varying Section 





\\ 


CAB 
| han 











BB hea 
dx x — xX — 


Figure 8 


From Eq. 4 letting L = dx and remembering that T and J are variables and letting d U, = 


energy stored in increment of Fig. 8. 


Tr dx 
2 GJ 


L 
T’dx 
then U, -f ar 
a 2 GJ 


dU, 


Total Energy Straight Member 





Varying Load 
Varying Section 
Let d U = total energy stored in increment = Ib. in. 
Then in general 
qvuU=dU, +dU,+dvU,+dU, 
- Pidx , Vidx , Médx , Tidx 
2EA 2GA 2EI 2 GJ 
Then U = total energy stored in member 
, rl , L L ; 
U = Ptdx .( Vidx ,(  Midx .{ Tide 
2EA ) 2GA 2 El 2 GJ 
) 


Oo 


(4a) 


(4b) 


(Sa) 


In the above equations P, V, M, T, A, I, and J may be variables. 
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Varying Loads 


Varying Section 





NEUTRAL 
A/S ~ 





f/ 


Fie, 2B 4 





Figure 9 


L = distance from 0 to B along neutral axis of member. 





Energy Due to Axial Load 


From Eq. 1 letting L = ds and remembering that A and P are variables and letting dU, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 9 due to axial load. 


P*ds 
dU, = 55, (1c) 
rl P*ds 
| Ss 
- a 1d) 
then U. ; SEA (1d) 


Energy Due to Shear 
From Eq. 2 letting L = ds and remembering that V and A are variables and letting dU, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 9 due to shear. 
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“ 2GA (2c) 


then U; -f re (2d) 


Energy Due to Bending 





From Eq. 3 letting L = ds and remembering that M and I are variables and letting dU, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 9 due to bending. 








M’ ds 
dU; OE] (3c) 
L 
2 
then U; af ae (3d) 
6) 


Energy Due to Torsion 





From Eq. 4 letting L = ds and remembering that T and J are variables and letting dU, = 
energy stored in increment of Fig. 9 due to torsion. 








2 
dU, = oe (4c) 
L 
2 
then U, -f a (4d) 
¢) 


Total Energy Curved Member 





Varying Load 


Varying Section 





Let dU = total energy stored in increment = lb. in. 
Then in general 
dU = dU, + dU, + dU, + dU, 


_P'ds Vids | M’ds | T’ds (5c) 
~2EA 2GA 2EIl 2G] 





then U = total energy stored in member 


L L L 
V*ds a M’ds P T’ds (5d) 
re mt 2GA- 2 El 2 GJ 


Oo Oo 











In the above equations P, V, M, T, A, I and J may be variables. 
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Castigliano Theorem 


ra, 





s 
a 
Figure 10 A 
p 
Let U = energy stored in body due to application of loads shown in Fig. 10 
then U = f (Pi, Pa, Ps - - - Pk - - - Py - - - Mi, Ma - - - Mj - - - Mg) ' 
Let a small increase dP; be applied to body at point k and in the direction of Py. See Fig. 10a. 
\de 
re 
fe | 
#€ 
( 
Figure 10a 
The strain energy will be increased and the total amount is now designated by U‘: 
OU . 
vat 4 . 
then U U OP, dP, 
as 
Suppose now that the small load d P,; is first placed upon the body and that after this the other be 
loads are superimposed, U 
The total strain energy will be the same as in the first case, as the order in which the loads 
are applied is of no consequence. 
Considering the strain energy stored in the body from this second standpoint, and letting 4, al 
be the deflection due to the application of the loads P,, P,, P;, - - - Px - - - Pn, Mi, Me, - -- 
Mj - - - Mg the value of U‘ may be written: 


U' = (dPy) d, + *U 
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Since the two values of U’ are equal 





U + 3b, dP, = U + (A Pk) dy 
or 2p, dP; = (d P;,) - Sx 
or 6, = ou_ 
OP, 


Since U = U,; + Uz + Us + Ug 
(See Eqs. 5, 5b, and 5d) 


an expression for 6, may be written as follows: 


by 


OU _60U: . OU , BUs , Ws 


~ OP, OP, OPK OPK OPk 


(6) 


(6a) 


Again considering Fig. 10 let a small increment of moment d Mj be applied to the body at 
point j and in the direction of Mj. See Fig. 10b. 





Now 


Figure 10b 


_ eu 
VoU+ ae omy 


assuming that d Mj is applied first and after this, applying the loads of Fig. 10 and letting 6; 
be the rotation of any line ab through j due to the application of the system shown in Fig. 10, 


U' may now be written: 


U' = (d Mj) 9) + U 


and since the two values of U* are equal 


U + By; a My =U + (a My 0; 
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or 9) = oa 7) 
and since U = U, + U, + U, + U, 
(See Eqs. 5, 5b and 5d) 
an expression for oj may be written as follows: 
a OU OU. . OU , Us ‘ OU. (7a) 
Example #1 
20" -_ 20° -— P 
Zz = 
| ~ 
Fhe 
j 
fee FE — 





Figure 11 


Problem: Determine the deflection at the loaded end (Algebraic Solution) 














- M, *dx 1 1 1 
U, = } : M, = Px I, = — xX <= ca)" © as 
5 I; ak 
20 20 20 
3,2 2 a 
— ) P®x7ax _ 12P \ itn oie “®) 
0 2B . ‘ a - 
2 
J 12 P* (8000) 32000 P 
3 E 
“Oy 2 
Mz *dx 3 
U, = 2 M, = Px me esete (2 
2EI, 20 
20 
d. = P*x*dx 96000 Pp " dx 
= = _— 
1 x E x 
20 ~~ 2k 8000 ” 
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then 





U, + U2 = 


_ 32000 P# 


a0 2s 


32000 p* * 96000 Pp? 
~ 


2 
= 2000 F (log, 40 - log, 20) 


96000 P* 


z log, 2 





(1 + 3 log, 2) 


32000 P 





P 


64000 P 


E 


(1 + log, 8) 





> (log, 2) 


(1 + log, 2°) 


64000 _ 
30(10)® 


(1 + 2.079) P 








6+ » 3.079 » 100 
= = 6 0 
Sp 30,000 Oe 

100 « 20 ? . 
T 1 a)® 24000 #/in. 
6 2 
100 » 40 = 12000 #/in.? 
2. te 
6 2 
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Example # 2 
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20719] 18717 116/15] Uy) 13) 12 12 
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Figure 12 


Problem: Solve Example #1 Graphically. 














Ax = 40 o* P = 100 # 
20 
2 
. « M*dx 
2e1 
LO 
Ww . aM = 5 MOM, 
p= 5 { _ ; a ** 
o M 
M = Px — 2 
 ) 
LO LO Px? P LO ie 
= oe . = p _ = = D = 
dp : x-Ax * ET Ax : Ax : = 
_ 100 aoe £ ial > £ 
30(10)6 © r 30(10)* o 1 
4O x? 
From Table 1 Pg. 37 = : = 98433 
0 
Th = » 98433 = .65622 
en Op 30,000 . 
from algebraic solution Pg. 34 b, = .657" 
“@ error = -657 - -656 *100 = ,15 


, 0657 
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Table 1 





























— : oe 
No x x4 I yr | 
1 1/1 1/24 ak 
2 3 9 Yoae 216 - 1 
a 5 25 1/24 600 | 10 ale 
4 7 kg 1/24 1176 : 
(pees + 4 4 EE x 
° 9 81 1/2 194 = 2x® 
L —— “tale 
6 11 121 1/24 2904 
7 13 169 1/24 4056 
8 1S | 225 | Vok 5400 
9 17 289 Vou 6936 
10 19 361 1/24 8664 
11 21 by] 0482 9143 
12 23 529 .0634 8348 
13 25 625 .0814 7680 — 
= —_—_—_+— + — “11-20 192000 
7 14 27 729 . 1025 7111 
| 15 29 841 .1270 | 6621 | x? . 192009 
16 31 961 1552 6194 T14-20 ” 
17 33 1089 1872 | 5818 
18 35 1225 62233 54.86 
| a9 | 37 | 1369 | 2638 | 5189 
| 20 39 | 1522 | .3090 | 4923 
=. we ; i... oF | 
4o 
| =x/I = | 98433 
” 7s § _—s 
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' y WwW # /in, 
oe : 70 4 
Y — 
bes 20" - — ; _20"8___ Fig. 13a 
bj 
YA # 
Y Ww /in,. ~ 
. at ) M2 
= vy Fig. 13b 
Y Re 
=——— xX — 
WES KIRK PCR EBERT ERE Fig. 13c 
l1l109 8 2-2 8 x 








Problem: Determine the reactions of the beam shown. Also determine the max. moment and 
max. stress. 








wx? OM aM 
M = Rex-Mo- — 9 =— =x — =-l 
ee OR2 "OM, 
LO 3 
Uo (ls \ M’ax = (: From Eq. 3b) 
lo ZI 
au 40M om 
62 = — = ow == dx zs 0 
OM, 9 BI OM (A) 
5, <0 « ” MOM 4 Lo 
2 ORs > BI OR, (B) 
for graphical integration 
wx? 
20 -M,-"37) (- 20 : 
20 (RaxMe-BV(-1) Ak Lg od (SEH) 6 (Ay) 
0 EI ie ee 
wx? 20 / \ 
" (Rx-M2-"9~) (x) Ax _ ?) or r R2x* - M2x wx® | = 0 
0 EI o\ I tr a} ™ 
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20 20 20 
then R, = x MoE 1 _wW - x4 — (Aa) 
Oo I oI 201 
20.2 20 20 _s (Be) 
x x Ww x 
Re ts-Melse-= x 
. ol 2 ol 2 I ti 
Using coefficients from Table 3. 
4796.5 R, - 329.72 M, = 3 x 98432.2 = 0 (As) 
98432.2 R, - 4796.5 M, “3 x 2,397,600 = 0 (Bs) 
R, - .06874 M, = 10.2608 w (A.) 
Rz - .04873 M, = 12.1789 w (By) 
-.02001 M, = -1.9181 w (Cc) 
M, = 95.857 w 
14.5472 R, - Mz = 149.266 w 
20.5217 Rz - Mz = 249.932 w 
5.9745 R2 = 100.666 w 
R2 = 16.849 Ww 
At any point a distance x from the right end 
2 
M = -95.86 w + 16.85 wx- = 
x? 
= (-95.86 + 16.85 x - =) w (D) 


2 


Table 3 shows the coordinates of Eq. D and Fig. 14 the corresponding moment diagram. 
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Table 2 




















T T 7 T T T T 1 
m.|x | x2) x9 | rt | at | xm | xe | xa | 
1 | | 7 1 | V2k | rs ee 24 | ay 
2 3 | 9 | 27 | 1/24 ou 72 216 | 648 | 
| 3 5 25; 125| Yok 24 120 600 | 3000 | 
[| 7] 49| 343 | yas} ah 168 1176 | 8232| 
| 5 | 9 | 81 729 | 1/24 | a4 216 194+ 17496 | 
| 6 | 11/ 121 1331 | 24 mn | 264 2904 3194 | 
| 7 23 169 | 2197 | lob ok 312 4056 52728 | 
| 8 | 15 | 225| 3375 | Wak 24 | 360 5400 4 
| 9 |17 | 289| %o13 | 1/24 oa | os 6936 117912 | 
[10 | 19 | 361] 859 | aon] a | ose | sccm | rorens 
11 | 21 | 41| 9261 | .0482 | 20.732| 435.374 | 9142.9 | 192000 
12 | 23 | 529/12167 | .0634 | 15.780) 362.99 | 8347.8| 192000 
13 | 25 | 625|15625 | 0814 | 12.288| 307.200| 7680.0| 192000 
4 | 27 | 729 | 19683 | 11025 9.755 | 263.374 | 7111.1 | 192000 
15 | 29 | B41 | 24389 | .1270 7.872 | 228.300 | 6620.7 | 192000 
/16 |31| 961|29792 |.1552| 6.4%5| 199.792 | 6193.5| 192000 
117 | 33 |1089|35937 |.1872 | 5.343 | 176.309| 5818.2| 192000 
18 | 35 (1225 |2875 | .2233 4.478 | 156.735 | 5485.7 | 192000 | 
19 | 37 | 1369 | 50653 | 2638 3.790 | 140,248 | 5189.2 192000 | 
20 | 39 | 1521 |59329 | £3090 | 3.237 | 126.233 | 4923.1 192000 | 
a ae | 1 1 4 it = 
Z= |329.720 |y796.514 | 98432.2 | 2397600 | 
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Table 3 








x M 
0 aad 95.86 a 
5 = 24.11 Ww 
| 10 + 22.0 7 Fig 14 shows the moment at 
a | various points on the beam. 
15 + 4.39 w From this figure it appears 
: 7 that the max. stress occurs 
20 + 41.14 w at either the left end or the 
25 + 12.89 w -] right end of the beam, 
—_—— 4 
35 - 118.61 w 
- — 
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Figure 14 


So = 95.86 w x 12 = 1150.32 w 


Sao = 


Then S, = Smax, and if w = 20 #/in 


221.86w x 3 = 665.58 w 


™ - 2 
Smax. = 1150.32 x 20 = 23000 #/in 
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THE EFFECT OF SLICING ON RESIDUAL STRESSES IN PLATES 


LEONARD G. JOHNSON 


Research Laboratories Division, General Motors Corporation 


Introduction 


In determining the residual stresses in a plate, the usual procedure is to remove a thin strip 
from the plate and then to determine the residual stresses in the strip. However, the strip 
stresses will be different from the original plate stresses, and in order to convert strip 
stresses into plate stresses it becomes necessary to solve a boundary value problem involv- 
ing the biharmonic partial differential equation. A discussion of this boundary value problem, 
together with a method of arriving at some satisfactory solutions, is herewith presented. 


Mathematical Statement of the Problem 








Let P be a rectangular plate of thickness t, as shown in Figure 1 below: 








~ 
™ ~ 

~\ 
7 








Figure | 


Let us choose a coordinate system in which the x-axis extends in the up and down direction, 
the y-axis to the left and right, and the z-axis forward and backward. Next, suppose a slice 
of width a is removed from the middle of the plate in such a manner that the length of the 
slice extends in the z direction, as shown in Figure 2. 


This slicing will relieve a direct stress ¢ y (x, - z) on the faces V,V2VsV4 and VsVeV7Vz of the 


strip. The shear stresses on V,V2V3V4 and V;VsV7V;, also vanish. Furthermore, the top and 
bottom faces are free from normal and shear stresses. As a result of this slicing operation 
the residual stress , of the strip will be different from the residual stress @z of the plate. 
In order to determine the difference between these 0 7 stresses, we shall start with a stress- 


free strip and apply a normal stress Oy (x, 5 z) to each of the two faces V,V2VsV«4 and VsVeV7 
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Vs, and then proceed to determine the stress components ¢ x, Oy, and @, induced in the strip 
according to the theory of elasticity. In particular, the component 0 z so determined will rep- 


resent the difference between the oz residual stresses in the plate and strip, which is what 
we are seeking. 














Figure 2 


ay must be symmetrical with respect to the x-axis, since we are assuming that the y-stress 
in the original plate does not vary with y. The stressa y (x, > z) as applied to the faces V,V2 
VsV, and VsVsV7Vz_ must be balanced both for load and moment, since it is a residual stress 


which exists without external loading on the original plate. Hence, if we make Oy (x, > Zz) 
symmetrical with respect to the y-axis, i.e., an even function of x, and balance it for load, the 


moments will also be in balance and we will still have complete freedom to specify the be- 


havior of Oy (x, > z) near the top surface. 


Since the problem is one of plane strain, we shall confine our attention to the rectangle V, V2Vz 
Vs, with the origin taken at its center. The boundary conditions of the problem are the fol- 
lowing: 


t 


Along ViVs and V2Ve ; Ox (* > y) =0 (1) 
Along ViV2 and VsVe : oy (x, 73) = h(x), where h(x) is 
(2) 
any specified even function of x, such that ['/? h(x)dx = 0. 
, 7 t a 
Along all fotr borders : = 0, i.e., +=, y) = 0, and x, +3) =0 (3) 
ng m Tey (tH 9) Toxy (Xs 2 5) 
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Our problem, therefore, reduces to that of finding an Airy’s stress function, ?, satisfying the 
partial differential equation 


et aay Oy? 


x 3 y 
subject to the above mentioned boundary conditions. 


In terms of © the boundary conditons become 











a2 
a> -O0 at x= $3, sine : @Ff 
3 y* oy 
2 2 
of =n(x) at y= 2&2, since J sv Ff 
ee | 2 — 
ax Ox 
2 
n - t 
O ¢+ - 0 at x - Soo since “~ - . Che. 
ax dy *Y Oxdy 
2 
aH -0 we y= *#F 
Ooxoy 


Some Particular Solutions 


We arrive at some particular solutions to the problem by assuming a stress function of the 
form 


. 
>(x, = 2nTx Qn ontx 
} (x,y) Pix,y) + ? Br cosh —= + 8. (2n) sinh ad cos enky P 
nei 


where F(x,y) may be any function such that 


oF 42 3%” ¢ o*y = 0, 
axe ax* 2 dy* 
and such that 
2 a 
SF - 0 at y= 2 Zz 
@ xdy 


The values of the coefficients Ap and B, will be determined by our particular choice of F(x,y). 


It is desirable to make F(x,y) an even function of both x and y. This will make 0*F___ an odd 
DX OY 
function of both x and y. 
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The second partial derivatives of ¢ (x,y) are 





Q 
* 
' 


a 
2 2 . iF 2 
a> - OF 2n7 onTx 2. 2n?x Tr 2n7; 
4 > eS )" (hy #2Bn) cosh 207 4 (2nry2. , | (2n ) sinn 20%) coetay 
"u=1 











2 2 \ "9 
op - 23°F ow 2 A, cosh 2n?7x 4 (=)? ss By: (2 a | 2n7y 
=—_— - — _— a sinh ———/| cos 
ay? ay" » KO . . e a (5) 
mi 
a%> . 2 he nr)? 2ntx 4/2n7\2._ . /2nlx onrx | 2n 
Seay ty = / ae (ntBn) aimniE + (ASP) Bn: (SE) cosh aps) ne (6) 


ni 
The boundary condition oy (= * y) = 0 implies that 
2 a 
(e'F - 2n7\ 2 nwt 2n72 wt nrt 2nry 
HL =) BP Aycom BE + EDF. w,. GG) etm BEE) cow BY (7) 
- Ee 
n=1 


The boundary condition Txy (+ 5 y) = 0 implies that 


[>2r | 7 L2nr\2 ~] 
n=] 


The boundary condition 7 xy (x, t >) = 0 is already taken care of, since both parts of (6) vanish 


at y =: >: Equations (7) and (8) tell us that if we choose A, and By so as to make the right 


hand members the Fourier expansions of 


2 2. 7 
3 | and E F ’ 
Zz t 
Rs xs + oxay x= te 
respectively, then the boundary conditionsa , (+ > y) = 0 and Tay (+5, y) = O will be satis- 


fied. The determination of A, and By will therefore reduce to the solving of a pair of linear 


algebraic equations. After finding the values of A, and Bn, we can substitute them into (4), 
and examine 


a*4 = O_(x,  $) 
axe 7 
aime 


to see whether or not it is a satisfactory loading function h(x). 


The Change in Z-Stress due to Slicing 





According to Hooke’s Law for an isotripic medium, the strain component in the z-direction 
is given by 


€, = £[%-, +9,)] 
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where v is Poisson’s ratio. In plane strain this strain component is zero. Hence, 


r , 
1 - - - 
bo, 705, 0,2] = 0 
r oi - 7 
r Of =4(G, #95). 


This latter expression represents the amount by which g z in the plate exceeds @ in the strip 
at any point (x,y). Let us, therefore, replace o z by Acz and write 


Ac, = Ve, +o). 


At any one x-level, the average amount by which 07 of the plate exceeds c,, of the strip will 
then be given by the integral 


> 
7 
rT 
il 
by 
& 


This becomes 


wir 





But 


since g , is a balanced loading function. 


Hence, 


nip 





4 
2 
AO; dy = 


> 
= 


pi 


Ty a = RG, $)-AT;(x, 4), 


“2 


where R(x,>) is a factor somewhere between 0 and 1. In particular, 





a 


If R(x, rie 1, we say that there is 100% relaxation. 


If R(x, ) = .5, we say that there is 50% relaxation. 


If R(x, =) = 0, we say that there is 0% relaxation. 
etc. etc. etc. 
The ratio 
ros = R(x, $) 
Oy (x, 3) t 
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shall hereafter be referred to as the relaxation ratio. 


Illustrations of the Method 





Case I: The simplest function F(x,y) that we can choose is obviously that one for which 


Q’*F = 0 (Identically). This leads to an F of the form 
0*0d 
F(x,y) = (-x* + cs x’) + (y* + kg y’), 


where cs and k, are constants to be determined from the boundary conditions. From this 
special function F , we obtain 


Oj 2 3) = h(x) = (-12x* + ¢? ) SS CRIs +2B,,) cosh one 


se 2n™ 2 
+(S)°-B,. (B® sinh an 


— 

— (4) «2 

Pcie (3) “2 
Se 








Figure 3 


This loading function is shown in Figure 3 for various values of (). We see that it typifies 


the simplest type of residual stress distribution. The general formula foro y (x,y) is found to 
be 


oo 


nf.2 
Jt) = (-12x* + t*) + (aa (A, + 2B.) cosh ents, 


- 2 onty 
nel +2, - (22%) sinh ZF | os a 
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In order to compute the relaxation ratio, we must determine the average y-stress from y = 

a a : , 
“5 to y = 5 for each x-level. This average y-stress is equal to 
a 


2 
O (xy) ay = af Cr2x? ¢ t?)ay = t? - 12x?. 
y 





4 
“Z 


It should be noted that since the trigonometric series portion of the expression for the y- 
stress is of such a nature that its integral vanishes at the two limits, it need not be included 
in the above integration. We are primarily interested in the relaxation ratio at the top sur- 


face, i.e. atx= A This will be given by the formula 





2 
RG» #) = jes =2t? 
~  (@taee T ($>%) 


In curve (I) of Figure 5 this particular relaxation ratio is plotted versus -: 
Case II: As a second example, consider the case in which the function F is of such a nature 
that 22, ; . 
oe = ( -S). 
This implies that 
May) = Oe at ok ah GY 


where the constants Cs; and K; are to be determined from the boundary conditions. The gen- 
eral expression for the y-stress in this case becomes 


4 22 4 ” - - 

co /( - 7 x 4 t nt 2 2n¥x 

0 heey) =¢ - 52 - + » Inga + fa (A, + 2) cosh <== 
n=l 


+a 
- > 
It can be seen that there is a steeper stress gradient close to the top surface in this case. 
This therefore may more closely simulate the residual stress conditions near the surface of 
certain specimens. 


When this is evaluated at y= it becomes the type of loading function shown in Figure 4. 


The average y-stress across the width of the strip is 





:, Ss 
Consequently, the relaxation at x =; is 


2 
= 
nt,%) = —R_— 
TC $ >» $) 
y 


Curve (II) of Figure 5 is a plot of this relaxation ratio versus : 
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Figure 4 























Figure 5 
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Conclusion 


By examining Figure 5 it can be seen that as long as the width of the strip is not more than 
one-fourth of the thickness of the plate from which it is cut, the amount of relaxation is 90% 
or greater. In other words, the practicing stress engineer is not committing any gross error 
when he assumes that the change in Z-stress due to slicing is equal to the released y-stress 
multiplied by Poisson’s ratio, provided that the width of the strip does not exceed one-fourth 
the thickness of the plate. 
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THE IBM CARD-PROGRAMMED ELECTRONIC CALCULATOR 


JUSTUS CHANCELLOR, III 


International Business Machines Corporation 


The IBM Card-Programmed Electronic Calculator is a general purpose computer built spe- 
cifically to solve engineering design and scientific research problems. It is a commercially 
available model of two preceding larger counterparts the IBM Automatic Sequence Controlled 


Calculator and the IBM Selective Sequence Electronic Calculator. The Card-Programmed 
Calculator is referred to in brief as the CPC. 


Physically, the CPC consists of four units. These units are all interconnected by electric 
cables and they function as a single integrated calculator. 














eer a 
Eee 
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Fie i 
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7 
5 
IBM Card-Programmed Electronic Calculator 
605 
41 412 527 


The type 412 Accounting Machine is the central unit of the combination. It receives input 
values and instructions for operation, exercises control over the other units, and records in- 
termediate and final results in printed form. This unit contains counters which can be used 
to store values or to accumulate totals algebraically. There are eighty of these counters 
which can be grouped to accommodate 6 ten digit numbers and 1 seven digit number with full 
algebraic sign control; or, 8 eight digit numbers; or any other desired combination. Both 
input values and numerical instructions are introduced into the type 412 by means of standard 
IBM cards. When desired, the machine makes a complete printed record of all of the instruc- 
tions it has carried out as well as each of the numbers involved in the calculations and the 
computed results. Printing is accomplished a complete line at a time with 88 type bars work- 
ing in parallel at a speed of 100 lines per minute. Thus the Accounting Machine has a print- 
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ing capacity of 8,800 characters per minute. The type bars are divided so that the left 43 are 
capable of printing any letter of the alphabet as well as ail numerals. The remaining 45 type 
bars print numeric characters only. If the type 418 Accounting Machine, which has 88 type 
bars each of which contains numerals only, is used instead of the type 412, the printing speed 
is fifty per cent faster. 


The principal function of the type 605 Electronic Calculating Unit is to carry out calculations 
on numbers transmitted to it from the counters of the 412 as well as from other storage loca- 
tions. As a digital calculator, the CPC uses an approach to the solution of a given problem 
which is similar in certain ways to the method in which the particular problem would be at- 
tacked if it were solved by hand. Thus the problem is broken down into individual arithmetic 
steps of the form “A” Operation “B” equals “C”. For example, 3 plus 2 equals 5; or, 9 mul- 
tiplied by 6 equals 54, or, 72 divided by 8 equals 9. These, of course, are simplified cases. 
Actually, instead of working with one or two digit numbers as illustrated, the CPC works with 
up to ten digits in each of the values involved in any one arithmetic step. While the largest 
number of digits in each of the factors which may be conveniently handled in the CPC is ten, 
there are several different ways in which the calculator may be set-up as a general purpose 
computer. 


One typical set-up of the CPC involves numbers each of which contains eight digits. Using 
factors of this size it is possible to have available in the type 605 Electronic Calculating Unit 
several different operations at one time. First of all the machine can add, subtract, multiply, 
or divide two such eight digit factors and obtain an eight digit result. As well as these simple 
arithmetic operations, the type 605 is also capable of calculating at electronic speed various 
special functions which are normally associated with mathematical tables. This includes, 
Square root, sine, cosine, arc sine, arc cosine, hyperbolic sine, hyperbolic cosine, arc tan- 
gent, arc hyperbolic tangent, logarithms to the base “e” or base 10, “e” to a given exponent, 
as well as other special functions. Thus wherever there is a known convergent series which 
describes a particular function, this function can be includedas a single operation in the CPC. 
Calculating this function at electronic speed is no more difficult for the CPC than is simple 
multiplication or division. As a result, many calculations normally associated with elaborate 


table look-up operations in manual computations become simple machine calculations when 
carried out on the CPC. 


Nearly all of the calculations completed on the CPC are accomplished in the type 605 Elec- 
tronic Calculating Unit. As well as performing all of the calculating operations mentioned 
above, the type 605 also is capable of completing logical distinctions and can alter its se- 
quence of calculations based on these distinctions. Thus the 605 can change its pattern of 
calculations in a prescribed way based on the recognition of a positive or negative condition 
in a given factor or result. It can also distinguish a zero from a non-zero factor or result 
and can take certain desired action based on this distinction. 


When the type 605 has completed a calculation the result is transmitted from the electronic 
counter to storage locations in the 412 or is printed. 


The type 941 Auxiliary Storage Unit is used to supplement the counter capacity of the 412 to 
store initial values and the results of intermediate calculations. One type 941 unit has the 
capacity to store 16 ten digit numbers. Additional 941 units are available if additional storage 
capacity is necessary. Each of the 16 storage registers in one 941 unit is different from a 
counter in that the storage register is not designed to accumulate the algebraic sum of two 
successive values added into it. A storage register can contain only one value at one time. 
Ifa new value is read into a given storage register any previous value standing in the register 
is automatically eliminated before the new value is entered. 


fhe type 527 Gang Summary Punch is used for recording intermediate and final results in 
punched form in standard IBM cards. This form of output of results, of course, supplements 
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the printed record made by the 412 during the calculations. The punched card form of re- 
cording results is useful where answers are to be used in subsequent calculations on IBM 
equipment or in later operations on the CPC. 


Thus the four components, each with its own special functions, are integrated into a single 
general purpose electronic calculator to form the CPC. The components of the CPC are 
modified forms of time-proven accounting machines. Therefore the units may be separated 
and used individually as standard accounting machines. The type 605 and the type 527 may be 
connected to form an Electronic Calculating Punch. The type 412 can be used separately as 
an Accounting Machine or it may be used in combination with the type 941 and/or the 527 as a 
Summary Punch. 


It is a simple matter for a design engineer, research scientist, or mathematician to plan his 
own problems for solution on the CPC. A Planning Chart has been designed to facilitate the 
coding of a problem for solution on the CPC. 


CARD-PROGRAMMED ELECTRONIC CALCULATOR PLANNING CHART 


PUNCH INTO INSTRUCTION CARDS evecte Ps AUKILIARY STORAGE REGISTERS 


CPC Planning Chart 


To solve a problem ona digital calculator, the problem must first be analyzed and broken 
down into individual arithmetic steps. The approach using the CPC is quite similar to that 
used if the problem were to be solved by hand calculations or with the aid of a key operated 
desk size computer. Each individual arithmetic step is of the form “A” Operation “B” equals 
“C”. For example, as before, 9 multiplied by 6 equals 54. The CPC Planning Chart has been 
designed to make this analysis easy. 


The first column of the CPC Planning Chart is labeled “Operation”. This column is used to 
describe, using mathematical symbols, the calculation to be completed on each line of the 
form. Thus one line might read; a xb equals c. The actual size of the form is considerably 
larger than the illustration to make it easy to write the necessary information. 


The next group of columns on the form is headed “Punch Into Instruction Cards”. These will 
be described in detail in a later paragraph. 


The columns headed “Electronic Storage and Ctr” (Counter) are used to keep track of signifi- 
cant values and results which develop in the type 605. The “A” and “B” columns are used to 
record the input values in any one individual arithmetic step and the “C” column is used to 
record the result of the calculation. Since all calculations pass through electronic storage 
and the electronic counter it is not necessary to record all of these on the planning chart. 
Only significant values are recorded in these columns. 
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The group of columns headed “Counter Groups” is used for recording those values to be stored 
or accumulated algebraically in particular counter groups. Thus the use of the counters in 
the 412 is planned so that the proper values are retained in the correct locations. 


The final group of columns is labeled “Auxiliary Storage Registers”. There are 16 of these 
columns, one for each storage register. Each register will retain a ten digit number. When 
a particular storage register is used to contain a given factor or result in a calculation the 
mathematical symbol representing this number is written in the proper column. 


Thus by using the right hand half of the planning chart the individual coding the problem keeps 
track of which values and results are stored in what storage locations and thereby avoids any 
conflicts. In planning a given problem it is important to bear in mind the distinction between 
actual numbers or values involved in the calculation as compared with the operation (or in- 
struction) to be performed on these values. 


For example, in completing the calculation of “A” multiplied by “B” equals “C”, the literal 
indication of the values involved are “A”, “B” and“C” whereas the operation is multiplication. 
In a particular case the symbolic indications assume particular values such as “A” equal to 
9, “B” equal to 6, in which case “C” would be 54. When writing the “Operation” column and 
the right half of the planning chart, the literal symbols are used in keeping track of factors 
and results rather than specific numbers themselves. Thus the sequence of operations is 
established for the general case of the problem. The specific numerical values corresponding 
to a particular case may then enter at the start of the problem and the results for this par- 
ticular case be obtained. For a given problem, the sequence of operations remains invariant 
from one case to another. Only the numerical values for each of the parameters change from 
one case to the next. Thus, in planning a problem, the sequence of operations is divorced 
from the numerical values of aparticular case. The CPC automatically distinguishes between 
two different types of numbers. Numbers which are instructions which tell the machine which 
operation to perform at what time, upon other numbers which are actual values involved in 
the solution of a particular case. To maintain this distinction the term “instruction” is used 
on the one hand and “factor” “value”, or “result” is used on the other. 


Having planned the sequence of individual arithmetic operations required to solve the general 
case and having assigned specific storage locations for each of the factors and results to be 
used in the calculation, it is necessary simply to code each individual step. The columns 
headed “Punch Into Instruction Cards” are used for this purpose. One card is punched for 
each line of the planning chart. Cards are numbered serially to make certain the operations 
are carried out in the proper sequence. The proper number for each line is recorded in the 
“Card No.” column, 


The “Channel A”, “Channel B”, and “Channel C”, instructions are each two digit numbers in- 
dicating the storage location in which a particular factor or result is stored. Notice that this 
does not give the actual value of the factor itself but rather indicates the storage location 
number in which the value is stored. Remember that each individual arithmetic step of the 
problem is of the form “A” Operation “B” equals “C”. The instructions simply tell the ma- 
chine where the “A” and “B” factors are situated in storage and where to store the result “C”. 


The “Operation” instruction (not to be confused with the operation description in column one 
of the planning chart) is a numeric code which tells the CPC which arithmetic step is to be 
performed such as addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, square root, sine, hyper- 
bolic cosine, etc. 


The “Shift” instruction tells the CPC to multiply or divide by a predetermined power of 10 to 
align values and results properly. 
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“Special Control” is used to instruct the calculator when to print and when to punch result 
cards as well as perform other desired functions. 


“Card Entry into Channel A” and “Card Entry into Channel B” are used for recording the 
actual numerical values of factors entering the calculation. Where the value is a constant 
which does not vary from one case to the next it may be entered in an instruction card. If the 
value is peculiar toa particular case it is entered intoa “loading” card which is distinct from 
an instruction card. In a given problem the loading cards may precede the instruction cards 
or they may be interspersed among the instruction cards. The loading values are kept sepa- 
rate from the instruction cards so the same instruction cards may be used over and over 
again using a new set of loading cards to solve each particular case of the general problem. 


In a typical sequence type problem, such as the numerical integration of a differential equa- 
tion, a relatively small number of loading cards, containing the numerical values of the start- 
ing conditions for a particular case, are loaded into storage registers of the CPC. These are 
followed by the instruction cards corresponding to the necessary arithmetic operations re- 
quired to solve the general case. The general instruction cards control the CPC to calculate 
using the loaded values of the particular case. Thus one particular case is solved. 


A different particular case is solved by replacing the loading cards of the previous case with 
the loading cards of the new case and using the same instruction cards. In this way, the in- 
struction cards, corresponding to the arithmetic operations in the general case, are used 
repeatedly to solve several specific cases arising from different values of the parameters. 
As a rule, the number of instruction cards is considerably larger than the loading cards for 
one case. Having created the instruction cards they can be used repeatedly for solving dif- 
ferent cases. The different cases may arise in a broad study at one time or they may occur 
as several individual instances over a long period of time. In this later situation the instruc- 
tion cards are kept on file until needed. 


As soon as the engineer or mathematician has completed the Planning Chart for the problem, 
the calculations can be completed by the operator of the CPC. The engineer or mathemati- 
cian is thus relieved of the responsibility of carrying out the laborious details of the individ- 
ual calculations. Usually he will make himself available to the CPC operator to answer any 
questions which may arise as the solution progresses. In certain types of problems the en- 
gineer or mathematician works in close cooperation with the machine operator as the pattern 
of future cases to be calculated may depend largely on the results of previous cases. 


The completed Planning Chart is delivered to the 


' [106002 14 34318 
CPC Computing Department. An IBM Key Punch nina ——- — 
operator transcribes the information from the sec- [| “> yy gg —o 
tion of the planning chart labeled “Punch Into In- 3 -les"|s“lelys 
struction Cards” into standard IBM cards. The OHoTDoccorcocc0c0gc00000000000000 
‘ t 1 ‘ ) sn 2 ‘aA "nex nu 
standard IBM card is 7-3/8 inches long and 3-1/4 | DrrsevseQerreaceageesQareggggggggy 
inches wide and contains 80 columns of information. | 222220)2222222222222222222222222222 
: | e . i 
In any one column, one alphabetic character or one | -3333939333333933330303933333333933 
numeral may be recorded. The information to be 
, . 6444446460409 4444004440 4404444 a aaa 
punched into the card from the planning chart re- 
quires only 33 columns. Therefore, only that por- | 595 5955999999999955999959955958998 
tion of the IBM card which is actually used is shown SED GGCEEEEESSEESEEESEE CECE GEG EGESS 


in the following illustration. 1 9997777779797997797999999979799709977 
BRGBRHRREBRHERERRERBRELRBRBREEBEES 
One card is punched for each line of the planning 
chart. The illustration shows Card No. 106. The 
Channel A “00” instruction tells the CPC to read the 
34318 value from the Card Entry into Channel A 
field of the card. Operation 2 is subtraction; 9 is 


$999909999999999999999999999999999 
° . ‘ % ee Fe) 4 





Card Form, Subtraction 
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Summary punch the result of the calculation into a blank IBM card. The unpunched columns 
of Channel B signal the CPC to use the result of the previous calculation as the “B” value in 
subtraction. The result “C” of the subtraction is placed in storage 14 following the Channel 
C instruction. 


Care is exercised throughout the entire machine calculation to assure the accuracy of input 
factor values and final results. 


A complete printed record of all instructions, all values and all results of the calculations 
can be printed on the type 412 Accounting Machine during the calculation on the CPC if this is 
desired. The machine speed is 100 operations in one minute including time to make a com- 
plete printed record. If the engineer or mathematician is concerned with only selected inter- 
mediate results and final results then only those of interest can be printed. If results are 
desired in IBM card form these are recorded automatically in the type 527 Gang Summary 
Punch. 


A wide variety of problems are being solved on the CPC as a general purpose computer. 
Among these are solution of simultaneous linear algebraic equations, formula evaluation, 
curve fitting, numerical solution of differential equations, matrix operations, and table look- 
up and automatic interpolation. As well as serving as a general purpose calculator the IBM 
Card-Programmed Electronic Calculator is in use as a special purpose computer solving 
elaborate problems in accounting and business control including preparation of financial 
statements, writing mortage loan amortization schedules, and computing manufacturing re- 
quirements. 


Specific examples of problems in automotive research and design which have been solved on 
the IBM Card-Programmed Electronic Calculator are discussed in detail in this journal by 
Mr. F. F. Timpner, Dynamics Engineer, Chrysler Corporation. 
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APPLICATION OF THE CPC TO AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


FRED F. TIMPNER 
Chrysler Corporation 


The first part of this paper will describe some of the problems occurring in automotive engi- 
neering that we solve with IBM equipment. The second part will be devoted to the mechanics 
of programming a problem for the card programmed calculator. 


About a year and a half ago we had a problem involving harmonic analysis of a cam contour 
that required the values of the first 33 harmonics. The best available harmonic analysis 
chart was a 72 ordinate schedule that would give the first 36 harmonics. However, the higher 
harmonics would be so inaccurate that we were faced with the necessity of going to a larger 
number of ordinates. Since the solving of a 72 ordinate schedule is so tedious and time con- 
suming, the thought of a greater number of ordinates drove us to consider machine computa- 
tion. We discussed the problem with Mr. Ruschman of our IBM section and worked out a 
procedure using his accounting machinery to work up to 360 ordinates or beyond if required 
and to any number of harmonics within the limits of the number of ordinates used. 


The fourier series is represented by: 
{(9) = Ag+ A, Sin 6 + A, Sin26+A,Sin3 6... 
+ B, Cos 6 + B, Cos 2 6+ B,Cos 36... 
9 i=N 
Au = + y; Sin H@ 
i=] 
i=N 


By = 2 D> Yi Cos H@ 
” i=l 


Where: H = Harmonic number 
N = Number of ordinates 


Y = Ordinate value 
_2n 

a 

i = Ordinate number 


We established a master deck for 360 ordinates for each harmonic from 1 through 40. The 
master deck contains the values of Sin H@ and Cos H#@ with the necessary identification 
coding. From this master deck a duplicate working deck is reproduced. The values of the 
ordinates are punched into the working deck and then the products Yj Sin H@ and Yj Cos H# 
are formed and summed by the multiplier. For anyone unacquainted with punched-card ma- 
chinery this probably sounds like a lengthy process. Actually it only requires about 30 min- 
utes per harmonic. The results that we got were so satisfactory that we began examining 
other problems as to their application to IBM equipment. 


i 


The next one that we attempted was engine main bearing loads. This problem was one that we 
had to consider every time a new engine was proposed or major changes made in existing 
ones. The method of solution formerly used was a graphical solution that required about 
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3-1/2 to 5 days for a skilled engineer. This graphical solution considered only the two cylin- 
ders on each side of the main bearing, and solved for points at 20° increments of crank angle. 
To have done more would have required a prohibitive amount of work. We devised a method 
of solving this problem on IBM equipment that permitted us to use the effect of all of the cyl- 
inders in the engine and use any increment of crank angle desired. It also recognized the 
firing order and bank angle. The time saving was considerable, With our old style accounting 
equipment we were able to work out a main bearing load in four hours time. We expect to 
halve this time with the CPC. 


We have also done considerable work with engine cams and have used the IBM equipment to 
perform most of the calculations. Since these calculations are generally carried out to five 
places behind the decimal point and at 1° intervals, the work is quite tedious if done by hand. 
With the new equipment now available we have reduced to four hours the work that formerly 
required over a week, The machines have enabled us to do research on types of functions for 
cam contours that we would never consider using if we had to evaluate them by conventional 
calculating methods. 


Another problem that we have solved was the output from a modified four bar linkage. This 
output was a function of two independent inputs. It was necessary that we know the output for 
various combinations of these two inputs. Normally we would have made graphical solutions 
that would have required a week or two, Instead, we set the problem up in mathematical form 
and fitted that to the new IBM equipment. In less than an hour we had all our answers. 


In addition to these examples we have also solved problems in transmission design, brake 
design, and other research and design problems. We can even have the machine plot the data 
for us. Not only is the time saving considerable but the engineers who normally would have 
to perform these calculations are left free to carry on other work. Since the machine can 
work to a large number of places just as easily as to afew places, the answers come out 
more accurate — within the limitations of the data. But one great advantage is that we may 
now investigate a lot more avenues than we normally could. This will allow us to work out a 
number of solutions and then pick out the best one. Normally because of the time element you 
are committed to your first line of endeavor. 


It might be of interest to describe the relation of the computing section to the engineer, The 
engineer supplies the problem and the mathematical knowledge required to make a numerical 
solution. The computing section then performs all of the operations of programming, card 
preparation, wiring, etc. necessary to securing the answers. The results, completely identi- 
fied and printed on vellum, are returned to the engineer. The operation of these machines 
requires a specialist and it isn’t practical to make such a specialist out of the engineers. We 
have had excellent results from this method. 


For the remainder of this talk I will show you how we would actually set up a problem for the 
card programmed calculator. We will start with the boards already wired for general pur- 
pose operation, Our general purpose board will perform the following operations: add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, square root, e*, e~*, Sin x, Cos x, CosH x, SinH x, ARC Sin x, ARC 
Cos x, ARC TAN x, LN (1 + x). These boards have been wired for our machine and most 
problems can be fitted to them. If a problem should arise that would require functions beyond 
the capacity of this board, then a special board can be wired. 


The programming for a sample problem is shown in Figure 2. The upper portion is the actual 
program sheet; the lower portion is for reference as to the program codes. The program 
sheet is divided into vertical columns corresponding to card columns. Each line represents 
acard, The first column headed “Operation” is for the convenience of the programmer who 
records the operation he is performing on each individual card. The second column is for the 
“Card Number” and the sub-heading 1, 2 and 3 refers to columns 1, 2 and 3 on the standard 
IBM card, (See Figure 1). The “Channel A” column (card columns 4 & 5) tells the machine 
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the location of factor “A”. 00 causes the machine to read from “Card Entry Into Channel “A” 
(columns 17 thru 24). 11, 12... 21, 22 ... 91, 92 ... would instruct the machine to read from 
the appropriate storage units within the machine itself. (See right hand side of program 
sheet). The “Operation” column (card column 6 & 7) instructs the machine as to what mathe- 
matical operation is to be performed, (See the coding at the bottom of the page). “Channel 
B” column (card columns 8 & 9) has the same code as Channel A and gives the machine the 
location of Factor B. Channel C column has also the same coding as Channels A & B and in- 
forms the machine where to send the result “C”. The shift column (card column 12) tells the 
machine what power of 10 to multiply the answer by as it sends the answer into storage. An 
11 punch in column 13 instructs the machine to list (print) the answer. An 11 punch in column 
14 instructs the summary punch to punch the answers in anew card. Card columns 17 thru 
24 and card columns 27 thru & are for entering data into Channel A or Channel B. 


PEPE E htt tebe deeded dedicated ddrtieabenhtpe 


ss ee.) aa XQ « BNOHOUMHHEN EEE e300 616 4 6 & 
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222222222222222222222222222222222 2222222222222222222222222222222222222222222 
33333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333 
4$44446444464444464646446464404644444444444444464644464446464606444446460646464644446446464644444464464444444 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHHSHSSSHSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSHSHSSHSHSSHHSHSHSHSSSHSHHHHS55S5SS 
GEGGEEEEEEEGEEEEEEGEEEEEEEECECEE GEESE CEG GGEEGEEEGGGEGEGEGGGEGEGEEEEEGGEEEEEEEGEE6EEE 
PUVVVIITIIITIIIIIT IIT I 797777777777 79979999 9777990909799 9999999999977 II7I9I907 
EERE REREEESERREEEEERESEESELELERERERERESELEEELESESEOLOLEE EERE SEES E LESSEE ESE EE S| 
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Figure | 


For the problem shown, Y = e~At [c,cos wt + c,sin wt| + Bt? +Bt+Bt+B, the parame- 
ters A, Bo, B:, Bz, Bs, Ci, C2 and w must be entered into the machine before the calculation 
can begin. These data are added on the first 9 cards. On each card the factor is read from 
card entry into Channel A, added to zero which is read from card entry into Channel B and 
the sum sent into storage as designated in Channel C. The right hand section of the program 
sheet lists all of the storage untis so the programmer can keep track of what quantities are 
located in each unit. A quantity sent into the auxiliary storage registry is not available for 
use until two card cycles have passed, thus, “t” which is sent into storage register 21 on card 
1 is not actually in the storage register until card 3 and cannot be used until card 4. Data 
sent into counters, however, need wait only one card cycle until it is available for use. The 
auxiliary storage registers automatically clear when a new factor is added into them, whereas 
the counter groups will only clear when specifically impulsed to clear and can be used to ac- 
cumulate totals, All storage units keep track of the algebraic sign as well as the numerical 
quantity. After the data has been entered from the first nine cards designated as data cards, 
the equation is programmed on cards 10 thru 26. Each card performs one arithmetical oper- 
ation until finally on card 26 the answer has been developed and is printed. This deck of in- 
struction cards gives a solution for one value of “t”. Card 24 increased the value of “t” 
storage by At so that the next deck of cards 10 thru 26 will develop the solution for the sec- 
ond value of “t” and increase “t” for the third solution; by stacking additional decks of in- 
struction cards in the machine the caluclation can be carried forward as far as desired. 
Since each additional deck of instruction cards is identical with the first deck, only the data 
cards and first deck of instruction cards are punched by hand. The remaining decks of in- 
Struction cards are then automatically duplicated by an IBM reproducer 
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This particular board is wired for 8 digit arithmetic, i.e., an 8 digit number times an 8 digit 
number gives an 8 digit product. The machine recognizes factors “A”, “B” and “C” to be 
less than one, so the programmer must multiply his data by the appropriate powers of 10 to 
fit into the machine and must keep track of this factor throughout the calculation so that a 
number multiplied by 10-1 is not added to another number multiplied by 10-2, For example: 
on card 12 and card 14 the product would have been multiplied by 10-* but it was shifted up 
by a power of 10 before storing in counter 97. Then when counter 97 was read out and multi- 


plied by e~At 10-1 the product was 10-2 and could be added directly into counter 95 where all 
of the other entries were to be times 10-2. 


To solve this equation for different parameters only the data cards need be changed, Pro- 
gramming an equation is analagous to tooling up to manufacture a part. A lot of time and ef- 
fort goes into producing the first part but the succeeding ones come quickly after that. By 


storing the cards (or program sheets) your “tooling” is preserved for any future solutions 
required. 


Everyone in our organization who has come in contact with this equipment has been com- 
pletely sold on it. Machine calculation is in its infancy but it is growing rapidly. In a few 
years it will be a necessity in all research or design groups. 
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BENDING OF CIRCULAR PLATE WITH ECCENTRIC HOLE 


SAMUEL D., CONTE 


Wayne niversity 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to determine the stress and strain within a thin plate whose 
cross section consists of two circles, one interior to and eccentric to the other when that 
plate is subjected to a force acting perpendicular to the upper surface, The plate is assumed 
to be homogeneous and isotropic and it is assumed that there are no forces acting in the plane 
of the plate. It is well known that the equation governing the small deflections of such a plate 


1s: 


PASbW + Fix,g)= © (1) 


where P(x,y) is the load function per unit area, 


o= 247 
3(/-o *) 





is the flexural rigidity of the plate, A is the two-dimensional Laplacian operator, and w(x,y) 
is the deflection of points originally on the middle plane of the plate. The bending moments 
and shearing stresses can be expressed directly in terms of the deflection w and hence the 
state of stress within the body is completely determined if a solution of equation (1) under 
suitable boundary conditions is known, We shall present a detailed solution when the load is 
uniform, but the method of solution readily extends to arbitrary load functions. 


2. Bi-polar coordinates. 


Because of the nature of the cross section of the plate, the ideal coordinates for the treatment 
of this problem are bipolar coordinates (a@,8) which are defined by the conformal transforma- 
tion. 


, ‘ / 
Z= utey => @ Zaowk ¢ (+e /B)= c Zank 2 2 
The relationship between (x,y) and (a,f) is given by 
<= Lsinkee, 92 45m 
hk kh 


where h = (coshat+cosf) /c is the Jacobian of the transformation. This transformation maps 
the rectangular region 


[Azad=a,, -7<A¢ 7] 


im the 4-plane onto the region between two eccentric circles inthe 2 plane. The lines @ 
o 
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constant map into two sets of circles about the poles x == c, the poles themselves corre- 


sponding to a@ =i a. The lines 8 


the 


to Pp 


a cross section bounded by the circles @ 


constant map into another set of circles with centers along 
y-axis and orthogonal to the @ circles. The real axis defined by -c <x<c corresponds 


0 while the rest of the real axis corresponds to & =7. The plate considered here has 


Q@,, @=a, witha,> a, > 0 as shown in Fig. 1. 





Figure 
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Under the transformation (2) the Laplacian and biharmonic operators become 





Aaw=[#' (2. +2 [k (3+ 7) (3) 


Now if (h w) is taken as the dependent variable instead of w, the biharmonic equation becomes 


x 2 > 
4aw = 7 3* -2 3 Luw)=0 4 
’ feu Sty" + Sax £2. +Z2_+1)( “) ” 


Thus we have the remarkable result that the biharmonic equation becomes a linear partial 
differential equation with constant coefficients. This equation may now be treated by the 
classical method of separation of variables to yield the following series of biharmonic func- 
tions which are of period 27 inf: 


he w= é E fd (A)cos nf + 4, (4) s/y 9 f (5) 


where the coefficients are defined as follows: 


B (a) = Ao vxelirE& Ex snl $Q cosk *Zo al cosk a 

fo (a)= oO 

BCY= A, *Gxek +L <osk 2A +E sik Ze 

ZYl@= A+*BX+D cosk 2+ 4 siwk 2A 

Py ()" 4, <osh (Wij * G, cosh (y-pa + Dy siwk (9re +B, sink (n-eb 
Dy (A) > Ay cosh ("rd + Gicosk (H-Let + Dy sink Cyrwe + E,, sink (u-ior 


and An, Bn, Dn, En, An, Bn, Dh, En (n = 0, 1, 2,...) are eight sets of arbitrary constants. 


The equations for the bending moments expressed in bipolar coordinates are: 


oe +(I- os) sinha Qu + (i-6) six on} 


ck sa ck op 


y' 








2-JD ’ dW iat sw _ (I-86) srmhe ew .(/-s)siyB dw 
“1 oe aa* (as “Ch ( ) } 


A= ~ "Mp0." ot f-0- sy 2% - sim aw psivk ol dw 





3. The boundary conditions. 





The most common boundary conditions are those corresponding to clamped and simply sup- 
ported edges or a mixture of the two. At a clamped edge both the deflection and its normal 
derivative vanish. Expressed in terms of hw these conditions along a clamped edge are 


fw = S(Kw) =o 


(6) 
dob 


Along a simply supported edge both the deflection and the moment about the edge vanish lead- 


ing to the conditions 
hid =O 


4, Method of solution. 





The method of solution proposed here is perfectly general and applies to an arbitrary load 
function. We seek a solution of the boundary value problem consisting of the plate equation (1) 
and either of the boundary conditions (6) or (7), in the form 


hw = Wo + W, (8) 


where Wo denotes the series of biharmonic functions (5) and W, /h is a particular solution of 
the plate equation (1). If a particular solution is known, we expand W, into a Fourier series 
in8. Now W, is itself a trigonometric series in § involving eight sets of arbitrary constants. 
The boundary conditions on (hw) provide eight equations for determining these eight sets of 
constants, these equations being obtained by equating to zero the coefficients of sinn£#, 
cos 1 8. When the load is symmetrically distributed with respect to the X-axis, the deflection 
is an even function of f and it is sufficient to take only those terms in W,, which involve the 
even functions cos” 8. This situation occurs, for instance, when the load is uniform, the case 
which will be discussed in detail in this paper. 


5. The solution under a uniform load, clamped edges. 





Let the plate under consideration be clamped at both the inner and outer edges and let it be 
subjected to a constant, normal load p per unit area. What is required then is a solution of 
the system: 


D AAW + p=zo 
hw= Skw) - o whey d-dh, d=a, (9) 
S&S w& 


It is readily shown that a particular solution of the plate equation in (9) is given by 





~~ 2 a+ - £4 (10) 


/@OD 
From the definition 


4 = a (cosk & + cos) 
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it is evident that h is an even function of § and has a Fourier cosine series expansion 


cO 
ij = Ay (Ot) AE Ay (a) cos 4/3 (11) 


The coefficients may be obtained by integration about the unit circle in the complex plane: 
they are: 
’ z 
QB ld)= —- foe, 4 __ 
4@D stnkel 


- wh? z -wa (12) 
4, (A) = (-/) ec .£e ; Ves 
SOD S/mK < 
For the biharmonic functions we take 
: a 
wWe(4,(A)= BID+E Ald) cos (13) 
Wes 


where @,(@) are defined in Section 2 and involve the arbitrary constants An, Bn, Dn, En, 
(n= 0,1, 2,...). Substituting the expressions (11) and (13) for W, and W, respectively into 
the form (8) for hw we have 

b, g 2 ae 
aw = a ca 


We 


We apply now the boundary conditions in (9) and since the resulting equations must hold for 
all values of 8 we may equate to zero the coefficients of cos 78 in each equation to obtain 


DB (e,) +4, (a&,)=0 (15) 
Dy (Ap) * Ay (al) = 0 
Jo (e,) + 4, (H,)= 0 (16) 


Pu (A,) + Ax (&,) = ? 


De’) + 4, la,)= 0 


Pn (oe) + By (ay) = 2 a 


Po (#,) + 4, (et,) =0 (18) 
Pu (A,)+ Ay (a,)=0 
Primes denote differentiation with respect toa. It can be shown that these equations have a 
unique solution for the constants An, Bn, Dn, En, (n = 0, 1, 2,...) which appear in gn(qa). 
Furthermore, the series solution (14) with these values of the arbitrary constants converges 
uniformly over the domain 


[o, <0 fad,, -7 <p <r] 


and satisfies the system (9). Hence it represents the unique solution for the small deflections 
of a plate clamped at both edges. The proof of these matters is omitted for lack of space and 
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in any case is available elsewhere [1]. It may be of interest to exhibit the nature of the co- 
efficients. If for convenience we use the notation 


> sink Way, ty: cosh Wa, , 


Sy= 3/7 Wk, , Cy = cosk Wd, 


the equations for An, Bn, Dn, En, (n = 2,...) are 


Ay &y,,* 5B ty ,* Dy oy, * 9g As =- a, (a.) 
= = a, 

Py Enns * Sy Eyes * 2 Sepp # Lag Sy, =~ Org (le) 

(+7) Alyy (ogy r(W- &, yy, + (Wt) 2y ._ +(9-VE,S_- -4, fal) 


(Wt Agy Sop, HW Guy Soy, CCAP D Dey Coy. FH DE Gy f° “Tq (4) 


We may solve this set of equations by Cramer’s rule denoting the determinant of the coeffi- 
cients by 6,, and the corresponding determinants for An, Bn, Dn, En, by dA, 5 Bn? § Dn SEn 
respectively. The results are: 


i 2cosk 2w/(d,-o,)- 2m "cosk (a-d, ) 4+ 26-1) 
MG, - ~4,(d, fo004, CnC, cosh (H- WWe.-dl, )- (w0S, sinh (n-1e,- 2} 


+a, (ad ttm Nae, O-D4 Cosh (n-/XA,-d, )W- 2, 5/0 Aa Jel,-)} 


Wri 


~4,(4,)- (4-1)A, ” +(9-1) 44, CF L(A-1) lols oh, HHP Dou, sink om déa) 


+2, (&) fern 2 G W-)4,, cosh (n-W(d,-d, MOWMHIG, 4, sink (H-a,-a, )} 


“3 = 4, (4,)f- ( "=e + (n=1)6, , €03 k (me No-o)+(t00) : siwh Cre Mela), 
— 49/4, )Sm *¢_- (7 -¢e_, cosh (wr iXel-d,) +(e VS siwh Cn Vida) 
4 4,44 mre, Cael, cook (we la, -o,) ~(A-1)C, -/ siwh (we Her, “= 


~ A.,(A,) S cHeyS _ OWA, 09h (Ht hg al,)- (4-1), 81m kM) @-2))} 


2 


To obtain 6p, interchange cp, with s,,4, and C,,; with S,,; in 5An and change all signs. 
Similarly 6 En is obtained from 6 Bn by interchanging cp)_; with sp_4, Cp.y with S,_4, and 


changing all signs. These formulas apply only for 7 = 2, those for n = 0, 1 being slightly dif- 
ferent inform, Experiments have been conducted which indicate that the solution given above 
is a very good approximation to the actual deflections of the plate considered here, The max- 


imum deflection seems to occur at the point (8 =7, a=) where @ is approximately midway 
between @, and a. 
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6. Extension to arbitrary load functions. 





When the plate is subjected to an arbitrary normal load, the method given above can be ap- 
plied provided that a particular solution of the plate equation can be obtained. The author has 
shown elsewhere (2) that a particular solution can always be obtained if the load function 
P(a,8) has a Taylor series expansion. 


In other cases when the load function has certain specialized forms an exact solution of the 
plate equation for the case of clamped edges can readily be obtained. For example let 


Plo, 4) = Kk ‘awk (Zoot) £03 (9/2) 


Where k is any given constant and p, q are integers but fo # Grr . If the plate is 


clamped at both edges a complete closed form solution is given by 

fiw A 31m (Jor) Ces GP 7 Ps (i) aos GO 
where - 
Fy (x)= 4G cosh (gra , g cosh (3-Ju 


4 3 siwhk Grae , Ey Prk G-dee 


The constant “A” is given by 


Me = &. 
D 





/ 
oe 9 


and the constants Aq, Bg, Da: Eq are determined uniquely by the boundary conditions. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF NOMOGRAPHIC CHARTS 


L. S. JOHNSTON 
University of Detroit 


Nomography (etymologically, “the science of drafting laws”) is the name coined by Professor 
M. D’Ocagne (sometimes spelled d’Ocagne) of Paris for the science he created during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century. It is the science of solving by graphical methods 
equations in more than two variables —in particular, that of finding from a given equation 
o(x,y,Z,...)= 0 the value, or values, of one of the variables, say x, for a given set of values 
of the other variables without specifically setting up the equation x = F(y,z,...) . 


Two approaches to the subject have been developed — a geometric approach based upon simi- 
lar triangles, and an algebraic approach using the third order determinant. The writer has 
approached the subject over both routes over a period of several years, and has concluded 
that the determinant approach is easier both for the learner and for the teacher. This paper 
uses that approach exclusively. 


1. Determinants. 


Let the array 


| ay b, Cc) 
(1) | a2 De C2 
| ag Ds Cs 


be the symbol for the quantity 
(2) ay bDeCs + agbsC; + Asli Cg - AgD2C, - agb, Cs - aDsC2 . 


Array (1), together with the operation of expansion by which (2) is derived from (1), is called 
a determinant of the third order, and the quantity (2) is the value of the determinant. The 
signs of the respective terms in (2) are determined by rules which are important in the for- 
mal study of determinants as a topic in mathematics. These rules may be found in any stand- 
ard text in College Algebra, or in formal treatises on Matrices and Determinants. It suffices 
for our purpose, however, to give these rules by means of the diagram below: 








The products of the elements lying on paths numbered I, I, and III are taken without change 
of sign, for, on path I, we find elements a,,b,, and c;; on path [II are az2,b;, and c,; on III are 


as,b,, and c,. Products of elements lying on paths marked IV, V, and VI are taken with change 
of sign. To illustrate, the determinant 


2 4 5 
3 | 2x2x8 + 3x1x5 + 6x7x4 - 6x2x5 - 3x4x8 - 2x7xl1 = 45. 
i6 1 8] 
Similarly 
2-4 5] 
3 2 -7| = 2x2x(-8) + 3x1x5 + (-6)x(-7)x(-4) 
-6 1 -8 - (-6)x2x5 - 3x(-4)x(-8) - 2x(-7)xl = -207. 





The reader should cultivate the habit of taking the elements in their order of their occurrence 
on the paths as they are followed in the direction of the arrow heads. 


The second expansion just shown shows the necessity for extreme care in handling negative 
signs. Inaccuracy here is the source of much of the difficulty in handling the whole subject 
of Nomography. 


A passing remark — determinants of second, fourth, fifth,..... orders exist and are very im- 
portant in their appropriate fields in mathematics. It should be remarked also that the dia- 
grammatic expansion shown above gives not the least intimation of the general method of ex- 
panding a determinant of any order. It is an accident—a happy one —that this method gives 
the same result as that given by the formal rules for expanding a determinant. It is a happy 
accident because it lends itself in particularly effective manner to Nomography. Another re- 
mark is that Nomography uses no determinant other than that of the third order. 


Certain very important properties of determinants of all orders will be stated without proof, 


but will be illustrated. The interested reader will find formal proofs in places already 
indicated. 


1. If two rows (horizontal) or two columns (vertical) of a determinant are interchanged, the 
numerical value of the determinant is unaffected, but the algebraic sign is reversed. Thus, 








245 
where as we found that the determinant|3 2 7| had the value 45, the reader will find that each 
618 
|2 5 4) |2 4 5) 15 42 
of the determinants|3 7 2|.|6 1 8|, and|7 2 3| has the value -45. Each of the last three de- 
6 8 1| 3 2 7 816 








terminants is formed by interchanging two rows, or two columns, of the original determinant. 


Every determinant used in Nomography has the value zero—hence interchanging rows, or 
columns, has no effect whatever upon the value of such a determinant. 


2. If the elements of any row, or of any column, be multiplied by any factor whatever, the 
value of the determinant is multiplied by that factor. The reader will verify, for example, 
that 


2 4 5 
3 2 7\= 45m. 
6m m 8m 


Again, since the value of every determinant used in Nomography is zero, multiplying the ele—- 


ments of any row, or of any column, by any factor whatever has no effect upon the value of 
the determinant. 
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3. If the elements of any row, or of any column, be increased by adding to them respectively 
the products obtained by multiplying the corresponding elements of any other row, or of any 
other column, by any factor whatever, the value of the determinant is unchanged. For ex- 
ample, consider again the determinant 








2 4 § 
3 2 iT 
6 1 8 


Now let the elements of the third column be increased by multiplying the elements of the 
second column by some factor m, and adding the results respectively to the elements of the 
third column, giving 





2 4 5 4m 
3 2 1 2m 
6 1 8 m 


The reader will verify that the values of the two determinants are the same. 


It is necessary in Nomography to reverse the process of expansion. Thus, given the equation 
2x + 3y = 4z, or 2x + 3y - 4z = 0, we write first 


x 





2 
which takes care of the term 2x. Then we write 3y into the array by writing 


1x 1 
ly 





wo 


Finally, we write -4z into the array by writing 


x 1 
y 1 
4z 3 2 








Since there are no more terms to accommodate, we complete the determinant, and the equa- 
tion, by writing 


x 0 1 
y 1 Ol} 0 
4z 3 2 








Every problem in Nomography requires exactly what has been done above — it requires that 
an equation written in the conventional algebraic or trigonometric form be rewritten in deter- 
minant form. It is emphatically evident that skill in expanding determinants, and thorough 
familiarity with the diagrammatic scheme shown previously, are indispensable. 


Two very important properties of the determinant shown above are to be noted: 

(a) No horizontal row has in it more than one variable. 

(b) All coefficients of variables are in the third row. 
These two properties are built into every determinant used in Nomography, and skill in so 
doing is the first requisite for handling the whole subject. It is not always possible to put the 
algebraic equation into such a form. Even when it is possible it may take some manipulation 
and some ingenuity, as evidenced by the equation xy - xz - yz = 0. This can be written 


x 0 1 
0 y 1/= 0 
Zz Zz 1 
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Here the first row contains x, and x only; the second contains y, and y only; the third row con- 
tains z, and z only. To be sure, there are two variable terms in the third row — but there is 
no variable other than z in the third row. The two variable terms in a given row may be dif- 
ferent functions of the same variable — for example, the equation x + yz*= z’ can be written 








x’ 0 1 
y 1 Ol=- 0 
2 2 1 


It is still true that the third row contains one and only one variable. 


For a final formal mathematical basis for the science we quote a theorem from Analytic Ge- 
ometry: 
“A necessary and sufficient condition that three points (a,,b,),(az,b,) and (as,bs) be collinear 
is that the value of the determinant 


ay b 1 
a2 be 1 
as Ds 1 


shall be zero”. 


It follows from this theorem that if a determinant has its right hand column consisting of unit 
elements and if the value of the determinant is zero, then the elements of the first column are 
abscissas (or ordinates) and the elements of the second column are the ordinates (or ab- 


scissas) of three collinear points. 
2. Parallel Axis Charts. 
f, (x) T f2 (y)= fs (z) e 


The given equation can be written 





f, 2 
f. 1 Oj=0 
| f, 1 1 





Adding the second column, termwise, to the third column (see property 3 of determinants) 
gives 








f, 0 1 
f, 1 1 = 0 
f, 1 2 
Dividing the elements of the third row by 2 gives 
f, 0 1 
f2 1 1 = 0 
1 1 


This determinant has the form quoted in the theorem mentioned from Analytic Geometry. In 


practice, however, some modification may be, and usually is, advisable. To illustrate, con- 
sider 2x + 3y = 4z, or 





x 0 1 
ig 1 0\=0 
4z 3 2 


Adding the second column to the third and then dividing the elements of the third row by 5 
gives 
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1| 
1}= 0 
1) 


> 
ajw - © 


The first of these two forms using the determinant is called the basic form of the equation, 
and the second form is called the working form, for it is from the last form that we construct 
the chart. Since the third column consists of unit elements, we may take the elements of the 
first column as ordinates of collinear points and the elements of the second column as the ab- 
scissas of the same collinear points. 


It is noted that every point associated with a value of x (first row) has the abscissa zero 
(second element of the first row). Then all points associated with x lie on a line (Fig. 1). At 
some convenient distance from this line a parallel line is drawn, and this distance between 
parallels will be called the unit of abscissas. Then all points associated with y lie on this 
second line. All points associated with z lie on a line parallel to the other two, and three 
fifths of the way from the x-axis to the y-axis. 


The elements of the first column represent ordinates. The coefficients of x and y in the 
working form are equal, and the x- and y- axes will be graduated with the same scale. The 


coefficient of z is whence the scale used on the z-axis is that used on the other two axes. 


This suggests some such scale as a inch per unit on the x- and y- axes, and in inch per unit 
on the z-axis. The writer uses a six-scale engineers’ boxwood scale, with scales of 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, and 60 to the inch. This makes relative scales very easy to pick out. 











x z y 
7 +-15 7 
. 2x + Sy = 4z - ; 

ae r 10 
7 ee 5 
4 --10 — — ash, 
4 r r 

ee a ae S 5S 
4 —5 r 
: } 

0] LO i. 

Figure 1 


Since x = 0, y= 0, z= 0 is a solution of the equation, it follows from the theory we have shown 
that these three points must be collinear. Hence three collinear points are labeled 0, 0, and 
0 on the three axes respectively. From these points the axes are graduated with the scales 
described. The accuracy of the chart is easily tested by drawing any line (called an isopleth) 
across the chart and testing the three points thus cut out to see if they satisfy the equation. 
The chart shows, for example, that z = 11 when x= 10, y = 8, and that y = 6 when x= 5, z= 7. 


For the equation 2x + 3y = 4z +k it is necessary to find one solution. For example, for 2x + 
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3y = 4z+ 41, at least one solution is x = 4, y = 7, z=-3. The equation can then be written 
2(x-4) + 3(y-7) = 4(z 3), the working form of which is 


x-4 0 1| 
y-7 l 1/= 0 
4 3 1 

a , = 

g(z+3 5 


The relative positions of the three axes, and the graduations are exactly the same as before. 
A basic set of collinear points is labeled 4, 7, and 3 respectively (Fig. 2). The reader will 
easily check by some sample solutions. 


z { 
4% s bee 
1s } L 
4 r-10 ee 
2x * Sy = 4z + 41 - . 

7 ne r 15 
10_J - § L 
L L 

r +-10 
r-O L 

i 

> : 
L 








> 


Figure 2 


Our general equation can be written 
m,f, (x) + Mmefe (y) = msf; (z) 


where m,, mz, and ms; are numerical coefficients, called moduli, fitting the exigencies of the 
particular problem. In the two examples just shown it was assumed that the ranges of the 
variables, at least for two of them, are approximately the same. This is often not true in 
practice —the deflection of a beam loaded with weight measured in thousands of pounds may 
be measured in thousandths, or at most hundredths, of an inch. Where ranges are markedly 


different it becomes necessary or expedient to introduce scale changes, called moduli. The 
introduction of such moduli will now be discussed. 


Consider again the equation 2x+ 3y = 4z, but let it be assumed that the problem arises in an 
environment prescribing a range of 0 to 20 for x and 0 to 50 for y, and let it be assumed also 
that a maximum limit on axis length is imposed by some consideration — by the size of a 
filing cabinet. The writer has imposed on himself in this paper a maximum axis length of 6 
inches. Then the x-axis will be graduated 4 units to the inch, the y-axis 10 units to the inch. 
Our equation is then written 


8D) + 30() = 4z, giving the working form 
| Xx 
| 7 0 1 
|_Y | = 
: ie ie 
|z 1 , 
19.5 19 





The x-axis is graduated 4 units to the inch, Fig. 3, the y-axis 10 units to the inch, the z-axis 


15 1 
9.5 units to the inch. The abscissa of the z-axis is — (the writer used 2? inches and 5 


19 4 4 
inches respectively). The scale on the z-axis, 9.5 to the inch, is not easily subdivided. To 


3 
subdivide without numerical calculation, note that z = 5x rte Select some value of y, say 


y = 0, whence z = 5x. Lines from y= 0 to x = 2,4,6,...then cut out on the z-axis the points 
x =1,2,3,.. Similarly, if x= 0, then x= *y, and lines from x= 0 to y = 20 and y = 40 cut out 
z =15 and z= 30 respectively. By choosing other values of x and of y, the z axis may be 


graduated as closely as desired. 
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Certain equations not in the form of this section may be put into this form by algebraic ma- 
nipulation. For Example, x* y” = z° may be written 
alogx+b logy =c logz, 


which gives the working form 


logx O 1 

log y 1 1}=0 
a Zz pb l 
a+b a+b 
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The left and right axes are graduated with the conventional log scale—a sheet of semilog 


, tas , = 
paper is mostconvenient here — and the intermediate axis is graduated with a scale aib times 


the scale used on the x- and y-axes. Figure 4 is the chart of x y’ = z*, with assumed equal 
ranges of x and y, 1 to 10. 
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Figure 4 
The equation x" y- - kz can be written 

a log x + b log y = ¢ (log z + = log k) 
The relative positions of the three axes (Fig. 5) and the relative scale graduations are exactly 
as in Fig. 4. The only difference is that the point aligned with x = 1, y =1 is the point Z 
log k, which is easily computed from a log table. The figure is for x* y*® = 8.5 s. 


Consider the equation 


which ranges as follows: 


x: 200 to 300,000 
y: 10 to 150 


Logarithmically, these ranges are equivalent to 1 to 150 for x and 1 to 15 for y. Since 150= 


15'**, approximately, the scale on the x-axis is a that on the y-axis. Since log 15 1.17609 = 


| 


= approximately, and since the maximum axis length is to be 6 inches, the scale used will be 


fo 


a scale 6 + 5° - inches long. Since this is a rather awkward fraction, the linear intervals 


corresponding to the logs of the various values of the variables are found by numerical com- 
putation — a slide rule and a log table. This is probably more accurate than trying to modify 
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the scales geometrically, expecially when the scale is small enough to make drafting errors 
or even drafting tolerances relatively rather large. The equation is rewritten 


4.5 @ log x) + 3.7 log y = 4.7 log z 


z z 
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Figure 5 


A little inspection shows that the abscissa of the z-axis is a (Fig. 6). The writer used “ 


inches and a inches respectively for the abscissas of the y- and the z- axes. To find a start- 
ing place on the z-axis, select a pair of values of x and z, say x= 1000, z= 1000. Then y = 60.88, 
and this point is easily spotted on the y-axis. Then the line joining x = 1000 to y = 60.88 gives 
the initial point z= 1000 from whichthe graduation ofthe z-axis is easily extended. An isopleth 
shows a specimen solution. 


The reader will easily devise methods of using similar triangles for modifying scales. This 


is not, however,the similar triangle approach to Nomography which has been mentioned early 
in the paper. 
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Figure 6 


3. Equations In More Than Three Variables 


An equation of the form 
f, (x) + f, (y) + f, (z) = f, (w) 
can be handled by introducing the auxiliary variable t in the pair of equations 


f, (x) +f,(y) =f£(t), f(t) +f; (z) = f, (w) 


The first of these two equations gives a parallel axis chart with t as the intermediate axis; 
the second equation gives a parallel axis chart with t as one of the boundary axes. It may be 





possible, and usually is, to use moduli in such a way as to use the same t axis for both charts 


— that is, that the same scale is used for the t axis in both charts. We illustrat 
tion 


2x + 3y +4z= Tw , 
which is equivalent to the pair 


2x + 3y = kt, kt +4z =< Tw 
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xis; 
y be 
arts 
jua- 


The first of these equations gives the working form 





| = 
y 1 1j= 0 
nm 3 
, ¢ * 
and the second gives 
0 
Zz 1 = 0 
ole Ww : 1 
4+k 4+k 
For both charts to use the same t scale, it must be that k= 5. The t- axis is S of the way 
from the x- axis to the y- axis, and the w- axis is . of the way from the t- axis to the Z- axis. 


9 
(Fig. 7). There is no implied comparative size of the interval between the x- and y- axis and 
the interval between the t- and the w- axis. It is necessary only that the relative positions of 
the x, y, and t axes be as stated, and that the relative positions of the t, z, and w axes be as 
stated. It is not even necessary that the direction from the x to the y axis be the same as 
that from the t axis to the z axis — it is often economical of space to reverse these two direc- 
tions. Fig. 8 shows the same equation with the reversed directions. 
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A chart of more than three variables must always be accompanied by a “key” to show its use. 
The key may be written in the form 


KEY: 
x--y--t 
t--z--w 
or it may be shown by the diagram 
x t y w Zz 


| | | 
Each of the forms shows that vaiues of x,y, and t are aligned, and that values of t, z, and w 


are aligned. Both methods are widely used, and there seems to be little ground for preference 


for either. Some form of key must be shown, however, to prevent troublesome or hopeless 
confusion. 


The t axis above served no purpose other than that of a “bridge” to carry the result of the x 
and y computations, and it is therefore not graduated. If there is some reason for wanting to 
know partial sums it should be graduated. 
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Figure 8 


Now consider again the equation 2x + 3y = 4z. The scale modification shown in the discussion 
of that equation can be avoided entirely by using the principle of similar triangles. In Fig. 9 


let the abscissa of the line M’ N’be — and let the abscissa of MN be 2. Then the abscissa of 


MN is ae times the abscissa of M’N’ , and the length of the segment MN is a times the seg- 


— 
ment MN’. But the scale on M N is —_ times the scale on the x- axis, whence the scale on 


MN is the same scale as that used on the x- axis. To illustrate, Fig. 10 places the Z’ axis ; 
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of the way from the x- to the y- axis. Now let the abscissa of the line marked z be ri 


the way from the x- axis to the y- axis. Then the segment M’N ’, which is on az scale, is 


magnified to MN, which is on az scale. Fig. 11 is the chart of 2x + 3y= 4z using this magni- 


fied scale. The auxiliary axis is not graduated or named. The key shows the use of the chart. 
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In the writer’s opinion the advantages accruing from avoiding change of scale are more illu- 
sory than real. Every problem so charted requires an additional isopleth— which means 
additional time and one more chance for error. Modifying the scale is rarely difficult, and if 
on the chart is to be used repeatedly — and it is only under such conditions that construction of a 


9 chart is economical —the time required to modify scales is more than made up in the time 
saved in using the chart. 


of 

, An extended sum such as 
dl f, (x) + fa (y) + fs (z)+ f& (w)+..... = f (q) 
on can be written as a sequence of equations 

: f, (x) + fe (y) = F (t), F (t) + fs (z) = G (r), 


G (r) + & (w) =H (s),.... 
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For example, 2x + 3y + 4z +10u+ 8v =1lp is written as the sequence 2x + 3y = 5t, 5t + 4z= 
9r, 9r +10u= 19s, 19s + 8y =1lp. The chart is Fig. 12. Details of the construction are left 
to the reader. 


2x * Sy + 4z + 10u * BV = llp 
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4. The N- Chart, or the Z- Chart. 


f; (x) x f, (y) = f, (z) 


Equations of this form can often be handled as in the preceding section — by taking logs of 
both sides, as was done there. Occasionally, however, this may be inconvenient or quite dif- 
ficult. If any one of the functions involves additions or subtractions, for example, the use of 
logs is not convenient. Again, there may be particular reasons for preferring natural scales. 
This section discusses charting such equations by using natural scales. 


The equation may be written in the basic form 





|f, oO 1 
i-f, 1 OF0 
| 0 f, 1 
the working form of which is 
fF oO 1 
-f, 1 1 |=0 
f, 


Of course f, and f, could have been interchanged. The working form shows that f, is charted 
on the left axis, f, on the right axis, and that the two axes extend in opposite directions from 
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the axis of zero ordinates. The line of zero ordinates carries f,. The graph then appears in 
either of the forms 


f 
2s_______, 
fs 


A 











V 


*2 


These graphs are both very wasteful of space —hence the chart is “sheared” to one of the 
forms 


a 








6 7 


— f, 





which brings the whole chart into convenient space. The names given to the chart, as in the 
heading of this section, result from the shape of the final graph. 


To illustrate, consider 
BH’ 
Z= — 3% 
the formula for the section modulus Z of a beam B inches wide and H inches high. For def- 
initeness, consider beams up to 16 inches wide and 30 inches deep. Then the maximum value 
of Z is 2400. The basic form is 





Z 0 1 
-H’ 1 0/=0 
0 B 6 
The working form is 
Z 0 1 
-H*’ 1 1/=0 
B 
B+6 


This working form shows that the two parallel axes carry the variables Z and H. Since H’ 
reaches 900, and since the maximum axis length is to be 6 inches, the scales on the Z and H 
axes respectively 400 units to the inch and 150 units to the inch. Then the working form will 
be rewritten 
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Z 
400 0 1 
H’ 
- iD 1 1 0. (The reader should verify). 
B 
0 pic?! 


Graduating the Z and H axes offers no difficulites. To graduate the B axis, note that if H* = 








600, then B= ow Hence joining H= v600 to any value of Z locates the corresponding point 
B a Fig. 13, the chart of this equation, shows B =5 and B= 16 located in this manner. 
Zz 4 

. t- 30 

\ 
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900, 7 
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Figure 13 


It is by now very evident that proper choice of moduli is essential, and is a large part of the 
whole process. Every problem presents its own peculiar difficulites, but some “trick” like 
that of graduating the B axis above is usually possible. It is worth spending some time hunt- 
ing for such devices. 
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5. The Double N- , or the Box Chart 


f, (x) x fp (y)= fs (z) x & (w) 


An equation of this kind can be handled in a manner very similar to that used to extend the 
parallel axis chart to more than three variables. Writing the equation 


we have the sequence 


Again, as in the earlier extension, if moduli be so chosen that the t axis appears identically in 
the two working forms, then the two charts can be combined into the single chart 

















‘ f 
\ l to 
\ 
‘ \ t 
\ 
t, \. 
Ts o 
with the t axis ungraduated, as in the earlier extension. An example is 
_9WL 
DEI 


where D is the deflection in inches of a beam L feet long, loaded with W pounds at its mid- 
point, the ends of the beam being imbedded at both ends; E is the coefficient of elasticity of 
the beam material, I is the moment of inertia of the cross section of the beam with respect 
to the neutral axis. We shall consider a steel beam, with E= 3x10’. Writing the original 
equation 

D 3W 


TL itor ° 


shows that t is the diagonal axis for both charts. Assuming L to 30 (L* to 27,000), W to 
300,000, and I to 2400, the equation becomes 





D’ _W’ = 
| Fd I’ ’ 
Ky W I 16 
3, — ae F oe cate eR 
where L’"= 5000" 50,000 ' “Goo DP =gP 


Fig. 14 is the chart, and a specimen solution is shown. 


6. Concurrent Line Charts. 


Equations of this sort occur in a surprising number of environments — electrical circuits, 
optics, mechanics, piping, etc. The basic form is 
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if 1 Oj;=0 , 
i 1 
L 1 1 | 
and the working form 
if oO 1 
10 f 1|=0 
i& & 1 
0,5 1,0 
+ 1 i ! ull Dasma i 4 ! f 1 D 
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| | 
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Li. | 
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| i 
- | 
_ - | 
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og 
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7 T Bj T Dil ] 
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Figure 14 


The line of zero abscissas carried f,, the line of zero ordinates carries f,, and the line along 
which ordinates and abscissas are equal—that is, the line bisecting the angle between the 
other axes — carries f,. If the two first axes be set at 120° instead of 90°, the units along the 
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three axes are equal, which greatly simplified graduation. A characteristic problem of the 
sort is 


1,1,1 
zs 3 =” 
the chart of whichis Fig. 15. Extension to more than three variables is very much like that 
Se a ee oe 
of earlier examples. For example, for — +—+ —+-—-=-, we set up the sequence —+ —= -, 
xzysu iy x y p 
1,1. Ly 1,1. Ly and get the chart shown in Fig. 16. 
pP z2z2qquey 
> 
| 
5 
a ee | 
x y Zz r 
r 
% y 
io a: : 





Figure 15 


7. Curve Charts. 


f, (x) + fp (y) x fs (z) = O(z) 


f, and @ being different functions of the same variable. 


The basic form is 


f, 1 | 
iff 1 Oj=0 , 
id f, 1 
and the working form 
| f O 1] 
| f 1 1 | =0 
i. fs 1 | 
fs+1 f,+1 


The two parallel axes carry f, and f, respectively. The locus for fs is given parametrically 


by the two variable terms in the third row of the working form. Such a locus is generally a 
curve. 


An illustrative example is 
+ yz =-27° 
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with assumed ranges of x from 0 to 15, and y 0 to 20. Since X’* then reaches 225, the equation 


is rewritten 


x 


i. of. of 

40 (a0) + 4 @) zZ=2Z 
which leads to the working form 

x 
» * & 
y = 
4 1 1;=0 
z 42° 


| 4740 4z5 40 3! 
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oe 
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--y--p 
P--2--q 
Q--u--v 


Figure 16 


The chart is Fig. 17. Points on the Z locus are easily found, in this case, without numerical 
computation by noting that for x =0, then y = z, and that x’ = z’ (z-y). If, then, x = 0 be joined 
to any point on the y- axis, the corresponding value of z (=y) lies somewhere on this line. 
Furthermore, if y = z-1, then x = z. Hence if y= z-1 be joined to x = z, the point z lies some- 
where on this line. .The intersection of two such lines gives the point for z. For example, to 
locate z = 10, first join x = 0 to y =10; then join x =10 to y =9. The intersection of these two 
lines locates the point z= 10. Similar devices can be used to graduate the z locus throughout. 
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Figure 17 


8. Combination Charts. 


The various forms of primary charts shown can be combined, and are combined by the 
algebraic nature of the equations. For example, the equation 


f,+(x) + f2 (y) = a 


can be written as the sequence 
f, (x) +f, (y)=t 


The first equation gives a parallel axis chart, 
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and the second gives an N-chart 


Using the same t axis for both charts, we have the combination chart 


ft t ft, 





Still another combination is illustrated by Bazin’s Formula 


_ 87 vrs 
0.552+ 


for the velocity, v, in feet per second, of flow through an open channel of hydraulic radius r, 
the banks having a coefficient of roughness m, and the slope of the channel being s ft. per 
thousand (s being measured in thousandths). The equation is first written 


87” s 








=m . 0.552 _ 
=a + _ = t 9 
v r vr 
giving the two equations 
87 Vs =vt , m+0.552 vr =rt 


With proper choice of moduli to make the t- scale the same on both charts, the first equation 
gives the N- chart 








and the second gives the curve chart 
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These are then combined into the single chart 


n 
— . 
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ow 











This last chart, with the equation from which it arose, illustrates very well the power of the 
nomogram. Any one of the four variables can be evaluated, given values of the other three, 
with no algebraic manipulation whatever. It requires only a little attempt at such algebraic 
manipulation to show the force of this remark. Furthermore, the slide rule, or other com- 
puting machine, finds this type of calculation particularly confusing, because of the addition 
as well as the multiplications and divisions involved. Finally—and perhaps the greatest 
reason of all—it is almost impossible to misplace the decimal point in using the homogram, 
and every user of the slide rule or of the log table knows the danger of this kind of error — 
certainly every teacher is tragically aware of the ease of such an error. 


It is evident that setting up the basic form, and the algebraic manipulations often necessary 
to set up the basic form, constitute the mainspring of the whole matter. Fortunately, there 
is no need to decide beforehand what type of graph is to be used—the determinant takes care 
of that. It is this feature of the determinant which leads the writer to prefer the determinant 
approach, as the reader will discover for himself if he will examine treatments of the subject 
by the similar triangle approach. 


To use the nomogram requires no knowledge of nomography as a science —no knowledge 
other than that of reading a graduated scale is required. Since a chart can be reproduced 
inexpensively, it can be placed in as many hands simultaneously as desired. This may mean 
considerable saving in expense as compared with slide rules, computing machines, or even 
log tables — and may possibly mean the availability of less highly skilled computers. 


Constructing nomographic charts in a practical environment is not economical unless the 
same formula is to be used for a large number of computations, or unless a considerable 
number of computers are to use the same formula simultaneously. But more and more de- 


sign rooms, etc., do find that just such a need arises, and the nomogram is rapidly growing 
in usefulness. 


One remark about a disadvantage of the nomogram. It is entirely non-pictorial — that is, it 
can not show relative variations, as does, say, the conventional temperature-time of day 
chart, or any chart of that sort. The nomographic chart is strictly a computing, rather than 
a picturing, device. 
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COMPONENTS OF DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


E. CALVIN JOHNSON 


Research Laboratories, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


1. Digital Computers 





As the name implies, digital computers calculate by manipulating the digits of quantities ex- 
pressed in numerical form. Arithmetic operations such as addition and multiplication are 
performed in much the same way as in hand computations with pencil and paper. By way of 
contrast, in analog computers variables are represented by physical quantities such as length, 
angle or rotation, or voltage. These quantities then are constrained by appropriate connection 
of the computer components to follow the desired mathematical relations. Simple classic ex- 
amples of digital and analog type computers are the desk calculator and the slide rule, re- 
spectively. 


Computer designers have exercised considerable ingenuity in utilizing a great variety of 
physical devices and phenomena to mechanize the operations required of computers. In this 
paper are described in simple terms some of the components most commonly used at the 
present time in the modern high-speed digital machines. 








INPUT OUTPUT 





























STORAGE 




















Figure 1, Principal functional elements of a digital computer 


Figure 1 shows the principal functional elements of a digital computer. These are the input 
and output members, the arithmetic element, the storage element, and the control element. 
The input and output mechanisms are the means by which the computer communicates with 
the outside world. All numerical quantities associated with a problem, as well as detailed 
instructions as to how the machine is to make the calculation, are inserted through the input 
equipment. The arithmetic element performs the individual operations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. The storage <lement, or memory, stores intermediate re- 
sults as well as instructions and numerical data inserted initially. The output equipment then 
makes available in some suitable form the results of the calculation. 
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The control element is the brains behind the whole operation. It interprets instructions given 
the machine and supervises each step of the computation. Although the control element is not 
always a separate physical entity which can be isolated and labeled “control,” some portions 
of the machine must be devoted to the control function. 


2. Binary Arithmetic 





Early in the design of a computer, two basic decisions must be made. One is the selection of 
the number system in which the machine calculates; the other is the choice between serial 
and parallel computation, the subject of the next section. 
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(a) Decimal representation of 13.5 
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13.5 


(b) Binary representation of 13,5 


Figure 2. 


The majority of high-speed computers that have been built recently or are now under con- 
Struction compute in the binary number system. In this system the digits of a number are 
coefficients of the various powers of two, rather than ten as in the decimal system. Also the 
digits can have only the values 0 and 1 in the binary system instead of the 0 through 9 of the 
decimal system. These properties are illustrated in Figure 2, which compares the decimal 
and binary representations of 13.5. 
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Perhaps the principal reason for the use of binary notation in computers is that only two dis- 
tinct levels or states are required to represent a digit rather than the ten, for example, which 
would be required in the decimal system. Nearly all components suitable for use in high- 
speed computers have fundamentally only two stable states. Consequently they are well suited 
naturally for binary computation. A device having ten stable states would have to be built up 
from at least four bistable elements. Since four bistable elements are capable of represent- 
ing 2* = 16 separate levels — six more than the ten required — this constitutes somewhat inef- 
ficient use of equipment 


Another important reason for computing in the binary system is the simplicity of binary 
arithmetic. For example, the binary multiplication and addition tables are simply as shown 
in Table 1. 


0x0=0 0+0=0 

Ox1=0 0+1=1 

lxl=1 1+1=10 
Binary multiplication table Binary addition table 


Table 1. 


Some disadvantages also are associated with binary notation. Chief of these are the unfamil- 
iarity of human operators with binary representation and the necessity for roughly three 
times as many digits as are required in the decimal system. Nevertheless, at the present 
state of the art the advantages of binary computation apparently outweigh the disadvantages 
sufficiently to recommend its use in high-speed general-purpose machines. 
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Figure 3, Schematic of a serial adder 
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3. Serial and Parallel Computation 





The choice between serial and parallel computation concerns the manner in which the digits 
of numbers are handled. In serial operations, digits are processed sequentially; in parallel 
operations, simultaneously. Serial addition of two numbers, for instance, is performed by 
adding the digits of equal significance, one pair at atime. This operation is indicated sche- 
matically in Figure 3. A single-stage adder receives a pair of digits, one from each number 
being added, and produces a sum digit and a carry digit. The carry digit is delayed one time 
unit and transmitted to the adder along with the next pair of digits. Thus the sum is formed 
one digit at a time. 


In parallel addition, one elementary adder is provided for each digit of the numbers being 
added. The schematic of a parallel adder is shown in Figure 4. To add numbers of n signifi- 
cant digits in this way requires n times as much equipment as serial addition. However, 
serial addition takes n elementary addition times, whereas parallel addition requires only 
one, plus sufficient time for all carries to propagate. Because of this advantage in speed, 
higher-speed machines in general make use of parallel arithmetic. 
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Figure 4. Schematic of a parallel adder. 





























4. The Flip-Flop Circuit 





The workhorse of modern digital computers is the “flip-flop” circuit, a bistable circuit built 
around two vacuum tubes, A simplified diagram of one type of flip-flop is shown in Figure 5. 


The tubes in a flip-flop operate in one of two conditions: conducting substantial current or 
negligible current. The amount of current which flows from plate to cathode in a vacuum tube 
is controlled by the voltage applied to its grid. If the grid potential is considerably negative 
with respect to that of the cathode, no current is permitted to flow, and the tube is said to be 
cut off. On the other hand, if the grid-to-cathode potential is slightly positive, the tube con- 
ducts current relatively well. The resistor values and supply voltages for the flip-flop cir- 
cuit are so chosen that only two stable states are possible. In each of these, one tube is cut 
off and the other is fully conducting. In the schematic diagram, Figure 5, for instance, if tube 
1 is conducting, current flow through its plate load resistor R1,j lowers the potential at the 
grid of tube 2 sufficiently to cut it off. Similarly if tube 2 is conducting, tube 1 is cut off. 


The state of the flip-flop — that is, which of its tubes is conducting — may be changed by pulses 
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applied at the appropriate input. Suppose that tube 1 is conducting initially and tube 2 is cut 
off. A negative pulse applied at input 1 now will momentarily depress the grid of tube 1. This 
decreases the current passed by the tube, which raises the potential of its plate, and conse- 
quently raises also the potential at the grid of tube 2. Tube 2 then begins to conduct slightly. 
But this decreases the grid potential of tube 1 still further, again raising the potential at the 
grid of tube 2. This cumulative action, which actually requires an exceedingly small time, 
continues until tube 2 is fully conducting and tube 1 is cut off. Thus the state of the flip-flop 
has been changed from tube 1 conducting to tube 1 cut off by a negative pulse applied at input 
1. Similarly now a negative pulse at input 2 will revert the flip-flop to its initial state with 
tube 1 conducting. 
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Figure 5. Schematic of a flip-flop circuit 


5. Counters 


If input terminals 1 and 2 are connected together, every negative pulse at the combined input 
will change the state of the flip-flop, regardless of its initial condition. Suppose, for instance, 
that tube 1 is cut off initially so that ep] is near the positive supply voltage. Plate 1 then is 
said to be “high”, and this condition is taken to represent a ONE. The potential at plate 2, 
however, is “low” since tube 2 is conducting. This low voltage corresponds to a ZERO. A 
pulse applied to the combined input, now, changes the state of the flip-flop. Thus ep) becomes 
ZERO and ep2 ONE. The next pulse returns the circuit to its original state with ep] ONE and 
€p2 ZERO. This mode of operation is summarized in Table 2. 


The drop in potential of plate 2 at pulses 2, 4, 6,...may itself be shaped into a negative pulse 
suitable for triggering another flip-flop. Figure 6 shows a chain of three flip-flops, the last 
two of which receive as inputs pulses from the second plate of the succeeding stage. Pulses 
applied to the input of the first flip-flop affect the circuit as indicated in Table 3. Here all 
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even-numbered plates are taken to be ZERO initially. The flip-flops evidently form a three- 
stage binary counter capable of counting from 0 through 7. The condition 011 at pulse 3, for 
instance, is the binary representation of 3. The addition of more flip-flops, of course, would 
enable the circuit to count higher. Such combinations of flip-flops are capable of counting at 
rates as high as 10 million pulses per second— 10,000 times faster than the electromechani- 
cal relays used for similar purposes in earlier computers. 














Pulse | ‘ ‘ . 
|Number } p6 p4 p2 
SS + at <4 
0 | 0 0 | 0 
1 i 0 0 1 
2 | 0 1 0 
3 | 0 1 1 
4 1 0 0 
5 1 0 1 
6 1 1 0 
7 1 1 1 
8 0 0 0 
g 0 0 1 
Table 3 
fo, “pe fos Spa fos «= bg 
9 9 q 
4 i 4 | 
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Figure 6. A three-stage binary counter 


6. Switches and Gates 





Switches and gates constitute another important class of computing circuits. Their principal 
functions are (1) control of the flow of information within a computer and (2) conversion of 
data from one form to another. Two main types of switching circuits are in common use at 


the present time in high-speed computers. 
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One type utilizes multi-element vacuum tubes in various combinations to mechanize the re- 
quired operations, Consider as an example the circuit shown in Figure 7. The output eo of 
this circuit depends on the two inputs, e, and eg. If the potentials at both inputs are low (con- 
siderably negative with respect to the common cathode potential) the tubes are cut off and ey 
is high (equal to the positive supply voltage). However, if either or both of the inputs are 
high, at least one tube conducts. Current flow through the plate resistor Ry, then drops €o to 
a relatively low potential. Again let the high condition represent ONE and the low condition 
ZERO. With this convention, the operation of the circuit can be summarized as in Table 4. 























ley e2 eg | 
0 0 1 
1 | 0 0 
| 0 | 1 0 
1 1 0 
L | 
Table 4, 


In similar fashion, logical functions of any number of input quantities can be formed by vari- 
ous combinations of triodes. The circuits often may be simplified, however, by the use of 
pentodes or other special-purpose tubes whose behavior depends on two or more control 
grids. 


POSITIVE VOLTAGE 
SUPPLY 




















es 
_ 
Figure 7. A vacuum-tube gate circuit. 


In another class of switching circuits logical functions are mechanized by means of networks 
composed of resistors and rectifiers. A rectifier is essentially a nonlinear resistor which 
conducts current effectively in only one direction. Rectifiers suitable for high-speed switch- 
ing are vacuum-tube diodes and semi-conductor rectifiers of either the point-contact (ger- 
manium, silicon) or barrier-layer (selenium) type. Any of these may be represented sche- 
matically as indicated in Figure 8a, In this paper the direction of easy current flow is taken 
to be with the arrow, although the opposite convention sometimes is used also. 


Figure 8b shows a circuit using two rectifiers to produce an output which is ONE if and only 
if both inputs are ONE. Suppose first that e; and egare both 0 (corresponding to ZERO’s). 
Since the top end of the resistor R is maintained at a positive 30-volt potential, the arrow 
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ends of the rectifiers tend to be positive with respect to the other ends. Current then flows 
easily through the rectifiers in the arrow direction. The resistance R is sufficiently large 
with respect to the resistance of the rectifiers when conducting in this direction that very lit- 
tle voltage appears across the rectifiers. The output voltage eg, consequently, is practically 
the same as ej and eg which are 0. 


+ 30V 
e, 

_ DIRECTION R e e 
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FLOW 
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(a) (b) (c) 
SYMBOL FOR "AND “or” 
RECTIFIER CIRCUIT CIRCUIT 


Figure 8. Rectifier symbol and logical circuits. 


Now let e; be raised to +30 volts, corresponding to a ONE, with egheld at 0. The rectifier 
connected to egstill behaves essentially as a short circuit so that eg is nearly 0. Thus the 
arrow end of the rectifier connected to ej is negative with respect to ey. This rectifier then 
acts as an open circuit and disconnects e, from the circuit. A similar situation, in which eg 
is again 0, results if ej is 0 and eg is +30. On the other hand, if both ej and eg are +30 volts, 
the entire circuit including eg is at this potential. In this case then, eg represents a ONE. 
Table 5 lists the four possible input combinations and the result of each. 





























ej e2 eo 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 1 0 
1 1 1 
Table 5, 
The simple equation 
€&9 = €1&92 


describes the operation of this circuit when the e’s are considered to be either 0 or 1. The 
circuit sometimes is called a logical AND circuit because its output is ONE only if e; and eg 
are ONE. The number of terms in the product, or AND relationship, can be increased by 
connecting more inputs to eg, each through a separate rectifier. With n such inputs, the 
output of the circuit is 


eg = eje2€3...€n.- 
Another basic rectifier circuit is the logical OR circuit. A two-input OR circuit is shown in 


Figure 8c. Its operation is summarized in Table 6, as can be easily verified by considering 
each input combination separately. 


The circuit can be described mathematically by the equation 


eg = e1 V e2, 
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ey | __eg eo | 
| 0 | 0 0 | 
| 1 | 0 1 | 
| 0 1 1 
| 1 | 1 1 
————— 

Table 6, 


in which “v” by definition means that the combination of terms it links is ONE if either or 
both of the adjacent terms are ONE. Otherwise the combination is ZERO. The circuit of 
Figure 8c is easily extended to mechanize the relationship 


eg = e1 V e€2 V e3...Vven 


by the addition of more inputs with their associated rectifiers. 


Mathematical descriptions of the sort given above for the AND and OR circuits are of consid- 
erable value in the design of circuits to perform specified logical operations. A branch of 
mathematics known as logical algebra or symbolic logic deals with just such relationships as 
these. Complicated operations may be described precisely and compactly in terms of the 
symbols of logical algebra. These descriptions then may be simplified and manipulated ac- 
cording to well defined rules to place them in forms suitable for realization by circuits of the 
type available. 


1. Storage Systems 


Performance requirements placed on the storage facilities of a computer often cover such 
extreme ranges that no single storage medium is satisfactory. For this reason two, and 
sometimes three, distinct types of storage usually are provided. For example, some sort of 
high-speed storage, which permits quick insertion and withdrawal of information, is needed 
to hold intermediate results and current instructions. This device need not have large capa- 
city, but the stored information must be readily accessible so as not to slow down calculation 
excessively. On the other hand, if the computer must use extensive mathematical tables or 
handle large quantities of data in the solution of a problem, the amount of information which 
must be stored may be very large. In this case high capacity is necessary, but speed re- 
quirements usually are not stringent. 


Typical low-speed stores hold information as holes punched in paper tape or as magnetized 
areas on tape or wire. Devices utilizing these principles are capable of storing great quanti- 
ties of information compactly and cheaply. However, the time required to locate and read 
some particular piece of information may be relatively long. The majority of high-speed 
storage systems of the present time are built around rotating magnetic drums, acoustic delay 
lines, or electrostatic storage tubes. These devices are described in greater detail in the 
remainder of this paper. 


Two important characteristics of a high-speed storage system are its access time and its 
capacity. Access time is the time required to withdraw a number from storage and make it 
available for use in some other portion of the computer. Since this operation usually occurs 
at least once for every basic operation in a calculation, the access time is an important fac- 
tor in determining the calculating rate of a machine. 


The capacity of a storage system is measured in terms of the number of binary digits it can 
store. The high-speed stores of modern computers hold, as a rough average, about one thou- 
sand numbers or words. If the numbers consist of 40 binary places, the store then has a ca- 
pacity of about 40,000 binary digits, or bits. It has been estimated that the average printed 
page contains an amount of information equivalent to 10 or 20 thousand bits. A typical 
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computer thus has rapid-access storage for an amount of information roughly equal to from 2 
to 4 printed pages. 


Storage systems may be classified as cyclic or noncyclic. In a cyclic system stored infor- 
mation circulates continuously, passing reading and writing stations periodically. The most 
common cyclic systems utilize rotating magnetic drums and acoustic delay lines. Examples 
of noncyclic systems are those employing flip-flop registers and electrostatic tubes. The 
access time of a cyclic system depends upon the location of a particular piece of information 
when called for and upon the circulation rate. If information is placed in storage without re- 
gard to the sequence in which it is to be used, the average access time is just half the period 
of circulation. Some improvement can be obtained, however, by careful coding and the use of 
multiple reading stations. The access time of a noncyclic system is essentially independent 
of the storage location. For this reason noncyclic systems sometimes are referred to as 
random access stores, 


8. Magnetic-Drum Storage 





The heart of ithe magnetic-drum storage system is a rotating cylindrical drum whose surface 
is coated with a magnetizable material. Information is placed in storage on the drum by a 
recording or writing head which magnetizes a small area of the surface, usually to saturation 
in one direction or the other. A reproducing or reading head placed almost a full revolution 
away from the writing head produces from these magnetized areas signals corresponding to 
the stored information. An erasing head may be provided between reading and writing heads 
to demagnetize the surface or to place it uniformly in some preassigned condition. The ne- 
cessary equipment for one track is indicated schematically in Figure 9. The auxiliary cir- 
cuitry on the right provides for re-recording information as read when it is to be re-stored 
without modification. 
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Figure 9. Schematic of a magnetic-drum storage system. 


A reasonable linear velocity for the drum surface is about 1600 inches per second when op- 
erating at a density of 80 binary digits per inch. Thus the basic information handling rate is 
128,000 bits per second. A drum able to store 1024 bits in one track would have a circulation 


period of eam or 8000 microseconds. The average access time then is 4000 microsec- 


onds, The drum would be just over 4 inches in diameter to hold the 1024 bits. Tracks of dig- 


its can be stacked along the drum at the rate of about 10 per inch. A drum which holds 1024 
40-digit words need be only about 4 inches long and 4 inches in diameter. 
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9. Acoustic Delay Line Storage 


The acoustic delay-line store is a cyclic system similar to the magnetic-drum store. In this 
system, however, information is stored as mechanical disturbances which travel from one 
end of a stationary storage medium to the other. In most practical realizations, the delay 
line consists of a tank of mercury with quartz-crystal transducers at both ends. The crystal 
at the sending end converts electrical pulses to pulses of acoustic energy. The pulses propa- 
gate down the column of mercury at the velocity of sound to the receiving crystal, which con- 
verts the pulses back to electrical signals. These signals then are fed back to the sending 
end to form a closed circuit. As in the case of the magnetic-drum store, apparatus is in- 
cluded to modify the stored information before re-insertion into the delay line or to read it 
out for use in the computation. 


The velocity of propagation of sound in mercury is about 57,000 inches per second. Pulse 
densities of 70 per inch are usable so that rates of 4 million bits per second can be achieved. 
A line which could hold 1024 bits would have a circulation period of 256 microseconds, or an 
average access time of 128 microseconds, It would be about 15 inches ling. 


Practical difficulties with mercury delay-line storage are caused by the fact that the velocity 
of sound in mercury varies with temperature. As a result, the effective length of the line and 
the number of pulses it holds depends on the temperature. Lines cannot be built to store 
more than a few thousand pulses without extremely accurate temperature controls. Magnetic 
drums, on the other hand, have been built which hold several million bits of information. 


10, Electrostatic Storage 


In a third common storage system, information is stored as electrostatically charged spots 
on the screen of a cathode-ray tube. Most such tubes contain an electron gun at one end which 
produces a thin stream of electrons aimed in the general direction of the storage surface at 
the other end, Deflection plates are placed between the gun and the storage surface so that 
the beam can be directed to any desired region of the surface. Information is stored typically 
in a square array of perhpas 1024 discrete spots. The surface may be simply a dielectric 
sheet or a mosaic of tiny insulated metallic beads. Read out of the information is accom- 
plished by means of a metallic plate, placed against the back of the surface, which couples 
capacitively with the individual storage elements. 


Several different schemes, utilizing either standard cathode-ray tubes or specially designed 
tubes, have been developed for electrostatic stores. These systems differ considerably in the 
details of writing, reading, and regenerating information onthe storage surface. However, 
most depend on rather complicated secondary-emission phenomena for the establishment of 
two stable charged states at a given spot on the storage surface. Present systems require 
considerable auxiliary electronic equipment, and consequently they are comparatively expen- 
sive and less reliable than magnetic-drum stores, for example. However, because they make 
possible very short access times—of the order of 25 microseconds — electrostatic stores 
are incorporated in many of the faster machines that have been built recently or are now un- 
der construction. 


am Future Possibilities 





The components and technics described in the preceding sections of this paper are those 
which have already found extensive use in computers. In closing, mention should be made of 
some of the devices which seem to hold considerable promise for the future. The transistor, 
for example, a product of recent solid-state physics research, can perform most of the tasks 
now assigned to vacuum tubes in computers. 


Present transistors consist of a small piece of germanium to which are attached three elec- 
trodes. As in the vacuum-tube triode, one electrode controls the electrical characteristic 
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between the other two. However, the transistor, in contrast to its vacuum-tube counterpart, 
does not require a heated cathode with the associated power loss and possibility of failure. 
Also, the transistor is much simpler mechanically than the vacuum tube since it contains no 
complicated and delicate grid structure. Accordingly, the transistor is expected to make 
possible computing circuits with greatly increased reliability, that occupy only a fraction of 
the space now required by equivalent vacuum-tube circuits. 


Considerable effort is currently being directed toward utilizing the hysteretic characteristic 
of ferromagnetic materials for computer applications. Hysteresis effectively gives the ma- 
terial the ability to “remember” its recent history. Consequently it is capable of storing in- 
formation. Stores built on this principle consist of tiny toroidal cores of magnetic material 
arranged in a grid in, say, the x-y plane. Each core stores one binary digit which may be 
written or read on specification of its x and y coordinates. A three-dimensional array of the 
cores, built up from the two-dimensional grids, appears to provide a practicable, compact 
means for random-access parallel storage. Other devices which have been successfully built 
from magnetic cores include switches and bistable circuits analogous to flip-flops. 


Some insulating materials exhibit dielectric hysteresis similar to the magnetic hysteresis of 
ferromagnetic materials. These materials, of which barium titanate is an example, are called 
ferroelectric. Storage systems and switches have been built from such materials, which are 
exactly analogous to the magnetic circuits mentioned in the preceding paragraph. For exam- 
ple, in one recently reported device, storage for 256 bits is provided on a single crystal of 
barium titanate 0.45 inch square and 0.01 inch thick. Sixteen straight conductors are placed 
on one side of the crystal and 16 on the other side perpendicular to the first set. Small capa- 
citors, each of which stores one bit, thus are formed at the 256 intersections of the conduc- 
tors. Although much work remains to be done in the development of suitable ferroelectric 
materials, results achieved so far are very encouraging. 
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MATRIX ITERATION METHOD FOR CALCULATING 
CRITICAL FREQUENCIES OF VIBRATORY SYSTEMS IN BENDING 


GEORGE. SONNEMANN* 


Introduction: 


As a rotary system is set in motion, one can observe a range of speeds at which the vibratory 
forces become large. The speed at which the amplitude of vibration becomes large is called 
the critical speed. We must remember here that definite distinction exists between the actu- 
al physical problem and the idealized mathematical problem. The difference between the two 
forms, that is, the difference between the mathematical model and the physical problem, are 
the approximations and assumptions that are made to mold the physical problem into one that 
can be dealt with mathematically. 


For the remainder of our discussion here let us make two major assumptions, namely, that 
the deflections are small and that the damping can be neglected. The first of these assump- 
tions will make it impossible to determine the amplitude of vibration whereas the second as- 
sumption will permit the amplitude to increase without limit at the critical speed. The omis- 
sion of damping permits us to simplify the mathematics but does not alter the general method 
of solution. The restriction to small amplitudes means that only linear terms enter into the 
equations. If non-linear terms were considered, then the mathematical problem would be- 
come much more complex. 


Fundamental Theory of Vibration. Problem 


Let us look at the vibration of beams here. We recall that a beam is a continuous elastic me- 
dium and thus is capable of assuming an infinite number of deflection curves (modal shapes). 
This we subsequently will see is not desirable for our work. Hence let us consider that the 
physical beam is replaced by a beam consisting of a number of segments which possess ri- 
gidity but no mass and a number of masses act upon this beam. Or we could say: Let the 
mass of the beam be included into the applied loads or lumped into a number of concentrated 
masses and then divide the massless beam into a finite number of segments, these segments 
possessing a flexural rigidity. 


Suppose then the beam vibrates laterally. We recall that the internal resisting moment at 
some point xj with the deflection yj is 


(1) 


Let the externally applied moment be M, and then for equilibrium to exist the external mo- 
ment must balance the internal moment. Thus we get 


(2) 


4] » EL 24 
ex7- ox? 


*Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, Drexel Institute of Technology; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; On leave of absence, presently Research Assistant Engineer, Engineering Re- 


search Institute, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Let us assume for the sake of simplicity here that the moment of inertia I is a constant along 
the length of the beam. If we differentiate eq. (2) twice, we obtain 
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l 
where oy Wn is the loading of the beam from the origin to the point xj. Since we are dealing 


with a dynamic system the forces that are acting are given by Newton’s Law and can be rep- 
resented by using D’Alembert’s principle, namely 


iW,’ = WY A. = a7 296 3 
oz* (3) 


where mj; is the mass at the point x = xj. Thus the differential equation of motion becomes 


¥ F < 
ox,” al oz* 


The solution to the above equations can be found in several textbooks dealing with vibration 
problems. What we would like to do here however is to pursue a different avenue of approach. 
To do this most effectively here let us invoke the use of an example. In order to have one 
that we can cope with most readily let us choose a cantilever beam. In order not to have too 
many points of loading, let us restrict the loading to just two mass points. Suppose now that 
we have the deflected beam as shown in Fig. 1. 
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Recall here the notion of influence coefficients. The influence coefficient is defined as the 
(static) deflection at a point due to a unit load at the same or some other point. In other 
words, this means we apply unit loads and observe the deflections caused by these. One ad- 
vantage of this is that when the loads are different than unity we need only multiply the de- 
flections by the magnitude of the loads that are actually applied. Thus the deflections at point 
1; i.e., x = x, of the beam shown in Fig. 1 may be written 


Y= 4,7°+4,7 (5) 
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where a,, is the deflection at point 1 due to the unit load at point 1 and aj2 is the deflection at 
point 1 due to the unit load at point 2 and P, and P2 are the loads at points 1 and 2 respective- 
ly. By multiplying the deflections caused by the unit loads by the actual loads, the deflections 
due to the actual loads are found and then by the principle of superposition the sum total de- 
flection is obtained, In our dynamic problem the load P, in which we are interested is equal 
to the mass times the maximum acceleration at point 1 and if we assume the beam vibrates 
harmonically we may write 


tt 


f= 70,4, = IHG, 2” (6) 


and similarly 
a= ™A= MAR" " 
Combining eqs. (6) and (7) and putting them into eq. (5), we obtain 
Y, = 7, Ay, Y, 2 + WH, Be, 4, w™ (8) 


For the deflection at point 2 we obtain a similar equation, namely, 


q, = ™, AY ws A (9) 


Let us generalize for a moment. Suppose we were to consider a beam with very many points 
of mass loading, then we would obtain a whole set of equations for the deflections of the type 


4, = By 7, 4,2" + Ay Oy Y, w+ ---- + 4,5, mM, Yay >” 
+ 
4, = a,,1,4~* A, I, Jy # m= ~~~ + 2, ,, Yu ww" 
; : (10) 
= . > —— 2 
In a,, om, Gee * 45,7, $ <-- + 2, 7m, Yn ~ 


Notice that the above form a set of homogeneous algebraic equations with each equation con- 
taining the frequency w. Also note that in each equation one of the deflections appears on 
both sides. Let us write the above equation in matrix form. 


A matrix looks somewhat like a determinant, the difference being that one can manipulate or 
perform mathematical operations with a matrix which one can not do with a determinant. 
Thus the above system of equations may be written, after dividing through by u’, in the nota- 
tion of matrices as* 





= Z 
as* 4, 4%, 9, + 4A,, 7H, Ge? --- + , 30 My Sny 
4s Ay, G7 Fy, a Yu to -> then, Sm 
' - 
' ¥ (11) 
‘ 
1 Ay, CY, + Fagg ht, Gy? --- + Agyg, Uy Sm 
*This step can be made plausible by abstract notions of algebra. In particular if one were to 
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Let us next define matrix multiplication. If we look at the right side of eq. (11), we notice 
that every line or row has terms multiplied by y, y2, y, to yn in succession. We now want to 
be able to signify this multiplication. We define the multiplication as shown by eq. (12): 


oe Y 4, , So™% °-°- Asm PU y 
Fe |. [4% =n Me Amy My Yr 
’ = ' ' , (12) 
' ' 
aad BM, Lig 7% ~~ ann ake Tu 


or in symbolic form 


s. (4) = (3)(4) (13) 


where we shall consider the matrix (B) as an operator.* Now the multiplication is defined as 
we see by comparing eq. (11) and (12). The matrix of the deflections at the right side is a 
column matrix, that is, it consists of only one column. The column matrix multiplies each 
row of the other matrix, the first term in the column the first term in the row, the second 
term in the column the second term in the row and so forth. Or we bodily pick up the column 
and move it over the other matrix after turning it and then let the multiplication proceed 
down the columns. We thus have a multiplication scheme. 





Now how does all this help in our problem here? Let us oonsider eq. (13). Here we see in 
symbolic form that we have a matrix (A) operated upon by matrix (B) set equal to matrix (A) 
again times a scalar, in this problem 1/w’. This type of problem is known as a characteris- 
tic value problem. The solution of the problem is as follows: Matrix (B) operates on an as- 
sumed matrix (A), then a scalar is extracted so that we get back matrix (A). For the vibra- 
tory system, due to the assumption of small deflections, we cannot get the absolute values of 
the deflections but only the relative values and generally one gets the so-called normalized 
coordinates. By this we mean, that to get relative normalized coordinates one deflection is 
assumed to be unity, usually at one end of the beam. Thus the magnitude of the scalar is so 
chosen as to make the one deflection unity. It becomes evident that we have no guarantee that 
by assuming matrix (A) and operating upon it by (B) and then extracting the scalar that we 
must get back the matrix (A). In fact we usually do not since we make the incorrect assump- 
tion for the matrix (A). However, it is possible to show that if we iterate, the solution will 
converge to the fundamental mode. In other words we assume values to make up matrix (A). 
Operate upon it, extract the 1/w. Then we use this new matrix (A) and repeat the procedure 
until the matrix (A) before and after being operated upon is the same. 








llustrative Problem and Extension of the Theory 





Let us demonstrate the above argument by means of a very simple example. Consider a can- 
tilever beam as shown in Fig. 2. 





consider a system of homogeneous equations to forma set. However, for our purposes here 
we may just follow the notion of matrices as given by Aitken\*) in which the matrix (B) of eq. 





13)is considered as an operator and the whole notation is a convenience to save writing. For 
the purposes of our discussion this will suffice. 

*Recall here an operator is a quantity that when operating ona function gives us back some 
other function. We recall the differential operator D as an example. 
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The dimensions and physical constants are shown in Fig. 2. If we calculate the influence co- 
efficients, the equations for the deflections become: 


4,= “(10 ") P +4.8(/o") 2B 
Y= 48 (70D P+ 24709 2 (14) 
a ~~ 5 R= hwy 

Thus we get 


Y, = [474 + 9-6 | fo. Ws? 

3 (15) 

y,=)#8 Y, + +8 via Pade 
3 


» 4. aid dae: (16) 
y= 48, * 4BG, 
where 
. 
A = 40 3 





qs” 
Writing this in matrix form, we get 
D 4) [us 7c \ Y, 
4s \#8 46h 4, 
We now assume a reasonable value for the deflections. It is clear that the deflection at the 
free end is the largest so that we need only make sure that our assumption at least agrees 
with that. As to the relative values, we may choose them arbitrarily. The closer the guess 


the quicker the end result is obtained but that is all. For this problem we chose one value to 
be unity and the other value to be five, or yi= 5; y2 = 1. 
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With the assumed value of y, = 5 and y, = 1 we see that the multiplication gives the following: 


(11.11) times (5) is 55.55 plus (9.6) times (1) equals 65.15. In the second row (4.8) times (5) 
is 24 plus (4.8) times (1) gives 28.8. 


The iteration is put into a table to conserve space. All the work is carried out on a calculat- 
ing machine and only the work recorded here is the work that needs to be copied down. For 
this particular problem a Marchant calculating machine was used but a Friden will also 
serve the purpose. It may be pointed out here that the non-automatic machine will do, in oth- 
er words the cheapest type of machine presently on the market will suffice. We now normal- 
ize column (2) by dividing through by 28.8 and we obtain column (3). We observe that column 
(3) and (1) do not agree. Hence, we use the new values for y, and y, obtained in column (3) and 
repeat the operation. Column (4) is the result which is normalized in column (5). We see we 
obtain much closer agreement. Repeating the cycle once more tells us we have converged to 
our answer. Notice that the amplitude ratios did not change a great deal after the first itera- 
tive step but the frequencies did. If we now solve for the critical speed, we obtain: 


¥ 
= CA. 45-946 


a= 6474 
a = ¥77Z <¢.PP1. 


The answer obtained by other methods is (3). 


Raleigh: 4775 cpm 
Stodola: 4772 cpm 
Prohl: 4775 cpm 


We see that the answer can be obtained quite rapidly and be carried out by a person not at all 
familiar with the technical aspects of the problem. However, the method would have limited 
advantage if one could only obtain the first mode frequency. The Rayleigh method does not 
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permit an evaluation of the higher modes. The Stodola method does permit evaluation of 
higher modes in a modified form, The Prohl method lends itself quite well to finding higher 
modes except that a rather tedious guessing game must be resorted to. The matrix method 
can be used easily to find the higher modes. Here a number of different methods can be used 
to permit the evaluation of the higher modes. The choice of the method depends upon the 
problem, the person applying the method and the closeness of the roots. 


Let us explore one method here. The theory behind the method will not be explained in detail 
here. Essentially the basis of the subsequent discussion rests upon the theory of normalized 


coordinates and their orthogonality. We might recall here that for any vibratory system it is 
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possible to obtain a set of coordinates that are the so-called normal coordinates. If these co- 
ordinates are used then and if the system vibrates at the second natural frequency, for exam- 
ple, no component of the other frequencies will exist. This is the orthogonality condition. We 
now rewrite the matrix equation in a different form so that we obtain a solution in a modified 
form. We recall that we had the equation 


ax (4) = (8)(4) as 


The matrix (A) is a column matrix sometimes referred to as a modal column since the de- 
flections of the modes are found herein, One can show that the critical frequency or charac- 
teristic value Ww can be obtained by changing the order and form of the multiplication into the 


where (E) is the characteristic row. To obtain the characteristic row we make use of the 
modal column first to give us a first guess namely in the form: 














E- (™ Yu MTs My 3 My Som | 
= Tien Whoa J, 201 May Gone rey Giry (19) 


The above equation is normalized, that is, one of the terms is made equal to unity. With the 
normalized equation one iterates similarly to the previous way except that we have a row in- 
stead of a column. Once the solution has converged the following procedure is used, 


We seek a new matrix (B) which will contain as its fundamental frequency, the second mode 


frequency. We must therefore sweep out the first mode frequency. We do this as is shown 
below. Let 


B, = (3)(I-&) (20) 


where (I) is an identity matrix of the form shown in eq. (21). This matrix has as many rows 
as it has columns and has as many rows as matrix (B). 


[ a.#8f 2 = 
T- of o29a0 
o0 oO ¢f/, O0@ OO (21) 
ee a 4 @ 
@2@e0 606 f 


We then subtract the matrix (E) from (I). This must be done along one row only, the chosen 
row being the one corresponding to the column number used to normalize (E). Thus if the 
third term in the row of (E) is used to normalize, we subtract (E) from (I) in the third row. 
Once we have (I - E) we multiply it into (B). Since (I-E) usually has more than one column, 
the result will have more.than one column. The method multiplication is as before but each 
column gives a column in the resultant matrix, When (B) is obtained, the same procedure is 
applied as we applied before to find the fundamental frequency, in other words 
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If we now apply this to our numerical example, we obtain the following: For our initial try 
for (E) we write 


_ [27] [+24] Yoo [zoo] ; , 
(<) 26%, 200/g m (/ ones 120) 








where we use the deflections we found before. Next iterate by pre-multiplication to find out 
if the terms used are exact, Thus, 


(1208s 1-00) o is) s (12. 154 15.44/00) 


= 1544/0 (1.10 8¥ 1.00) 


(708s /.00) i” pre = (17 143 ‘5. ¥¢00#) 


The final result is 


(&) = (Licedg 1.00) (23) 


Subtract the matrix (E) from (I). (I) needs to have only two rows since the matrix (B) only 
has two rows. Or, 


so that 


/ oO 
(T-€) = (j\eey =) 


the subtraction taking place along the second row since we used the second term to normalize 


(E). Then, 
(B,) - 7a oad / o 0. ¥eF36 ° 
1" \#e €8/\-1108% 0 }” ito ra) (29) 
Thus the final matrix equation that we need to solve is 
2 _ (24¥69Z6 2 
A (4)= oe 7 (26) 


When the beam vibrates in the second modal shape, we know that one of the deflections is up 
and the other one is down. For simplicity let us start with unity deflections at both points 
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except that one is plus and the other is negative. Arranging our work again in tabular form 
as before we obtain the following: 
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Thus the critical frequency is: 
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and the Prohl method gives the same result. 


Summary: 


We see here that the fundamental procedure is quite simple and straightforward. Any mis- 
takes, unless made consistently, are rectified by subsequent iterations. By use of the calcu- 
lating machine the amount of paper work is reduced to a minimum. The method removes one 
of the difficulties presented by the other methods, namely, the guessing of the frequencies. 
The objection to guessing the frequency is that we never really know to which frequency our 
results are converging, whereas here, though we must guess the deflections, convergence to 
the lowest frequency is quite rapid. 


We may therefore summarize the method by stating that the matrix method first redefines the 
multiplication system. By so defining the multiplication system it is possible to show that the 
mathematical form of the problem is the well known characteristic value problem. Then by 
assuming the deflections and by successive steps or cycles of the same procedure one even- 
tually finds that the deflections no longer change and the critical frequency can be extracted. 
In order to find the higher mode frequencies it is necessary to remove the influence of the 
lower modes and this is done in the manner shown in the paper. Once the reduced dynamic 
matrix is found the same procedure applies to finding the critical frequency of the higher 
mode than applied to finding the fundamental frequency. 


The method can be extended to systems of different form and loading and only slight modifi- 
cations are needed. The main advantage of the method is that it is rapid and the numerical 
work can be done by a computer. 
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FREQUENCY RESPONSE ANALYSIS OF FEEDBACK CONTROL SYSTEMS 
CHARLES A. PIPER 


Bendix Aviation Corporation, Research Laboratories 


INTRODUCTION 


As is well known, the only really complete and conclusive method of analyzing a feedback 
control system or, in fact, any other type of dynamic system is to solve the differential 
equations for the system. This is possible for only a very few specific cases other than 
those in which the equations are linear and have constant coefficients. However, in these 
cases the frequency response method of analysis is also applicable. For this reason, fre- 
quency analysis response is more valuable than is often appreciated; namely, it gives in 
rather simple form a large portion of the information which could be had by other means 
in substantially all cases where an analytical solution was possible in the first place. 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE PLOTS 


Basically, frequency response analysis consists of considering the responses of the vari- 
ous components to a steady state sine wave excitation over a considerable range of fre- 
quencies encompassing two or three octaves on either side of the frequencies significant 
to the operation of the feedback control system. 


There are two principal methods for plotting frequency response: the amplitude-versus- 
phase plot, sometimes loosely referred to as a Nyquist diagram, and the plot of amplitude 
and phase as functions of frequency, usually referred to as a log frequency plot. In the 
latter case, the logarithm of the magnitude of response is plotted against the logarithm of 
the frequency and the phase is plotted on an arithmetic scale against the logarithm of the 


frequency. Amplitudes are frequently expressed in decibels and frequencies in radians 
per second. 


2.1 Ideal Motor 


Figure 1 (solid curve) shows an amplitude-phase plot for an ideal motor in which the 
phase andamplitude of the motor speed are being plotted against each other on a polar 
diagram for the complete range of frequencies from minus infinity to plus infinity. It 
will be noted that the plot is a circle tangent to the imaginary axis at the origin and 
having its center on the real axis. This same characteristic is plotted in Figure 2 
(solid line) on a log frequency scale. Here it will be noted that the speed response 
approaches unity at a phase angle of zero degrees for very low frequencies, while at 
high frequencies the response approaches an asymptotic straight line having a slope 
of six decibels per octave, or 20 decibels per decade, and that the phase shift ap- 


proaches asymptotically to -90° or 5. Both of these facts are evident in a general 


way from the Nyquist plot. However, the log frequency plot brings out one or two 
other points. In particular, the response in amplitude is 3 db down at the so-called 
corner frequency, the frequency at which the 20 db per decade asymptote intersects 
the horizontal asymptote. At this point the phase shift is -45°. Also, the phase shift 
graph is anti-symmetric with respect to the corner frequency and the value -45°. 
These phase and amplitude plots are characteristic of any type of linear circuit having 
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a simple lag such as, for example, a coil and resistor in series. Since we are plotting 
speed rather than displacement, it is evident that a motor is equal to a coil and re- 
sistor with an integrator attached. 
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2.2 Real Motor 


MINIMUM PHASE NETWORKS - BODE’S THEOREM 
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Actually, the majority of real motors do not perform quite like this ideal, particularly 
at the higher frequencies. The dotted lines on Figures 1 and 2 indicate the type of de- 
viations usually experienced. It will be noted that the log frequency plot for this phys- 
ical motor may be closely approximated by a series of three straight lines having 
slopes 0, 20 db per decade, and 40 db per decade. It may be further noted that at the 
second corner frequency the phase shift is very nearly equal to -135°. 
ance of a real motor is therefore very similar to the performance of an RLC circuit 
somewhat more than critically damped and containing, in addition, an integrator. 


One of the most significant points about the phase-amplitude plots is the fact that for a 
large class of networks — referred to as minimum phase networks — the phase character- 
istics can be specified when the amplitude characteristic is known, or vice versa. For 





The perform- 
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or 


purposes of this discussion, a simple definition of a minimum phase network is one in 
which there is only one path for signals to reach the output from the input. For example, 
a 7 section as indicated in Figure 3 is a minimum phase network, whereas the bridged T 
and lattice shown in Figures 4 and 5 are not minimum phase networks. The term “mini- 
mum phase” refers to the fact that networks of this class have the smallest possible 
amount of phase shift which can be associated with the specified amplitude change in any 
physically realizable linear dynamic system. The relations between amplitude and phase 
in a minimum phase network are expressed by Bode’s phase amplitude theorem 


n-f+if. aA | GA 
Ce" T2 du. 67 J -co| du ‘du 


ln coth 4 du 


2 
c 





where B. =phase shift, radians, dA = attenuation slope db/octave, u in f/fc. Bode’s 
equation states that the phase shift at any frequency is equal to90° for each 6 db per octave 
slope posessed by the log amplitude plot plus a correction indicating the effect which por- 
tions of the attenuation curve of different slopes at remotely located frequencies may have 
on the phase shift at the point under consideration. In particular, the weight function ex- 


pressed in the integral is given by the graph in Figure 6 (Note that this weight function may 


also be expressed as In ¢ * 7). This weight function indicates that portions of the atten- 
= sc 





uation curve which are removed one octave or more have only moderate effect on the 


phase, and that portions one decade or more away from the point under consideration have 
essentially no effect. 
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3.1 Standard Phase Chart 





Because of the direct relationship between amplitude and phase, it is therefore pos- 
sible to make up a permanent chart for the phase corresponding to a simple standard 
amplitude pattern and break up all amplitude curves into combinations of the simple 
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curve with different slopes and corner frequencies. This is of great value in stabi- 
lizing feedback control systems in which characteristics of the components must be 
determined experimentally. It is often found that determination of amplitude response 
is comparatively simple and straightforward, while correct measurements of phase 
are rather difficult to make in many cases. The simple phase characteristic from 
which all others can be calculated is shown in Figure 7. In general, it is sufficiently 
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accurate to approximate the given amplitude characteristic by a series of straight 
lines having slopes which are multiples of 6 db per octave, and determine the corre- 
sponding phase angles from the graph shown in Figure 7. Phases on one side only of 
the corner frequency need to be plotted since they are anti-symmetric with respect to 
the corner frequency. 


We may now draw amplitude and phase characteristics for the several components of 
a feedback control system on a log frequency plot and add the results arithmetically 
in order to give the over-all frequency and phase responses for the network. We may 
then, if we wish, draw the Nyquist type plot for the same circuit and determine from 
an examination of this plot what degree of stability is possessed by the network and 
the values of the phase and amplitude margins. These quantities are incidentally also 
available directly on the log frequency plot in addition to the graphical estimate of the 
velocity constant and the acceleration constant at least for simple cases. 


4. USE OF THE FREQUENCY RESPONSE METHOD 


The frequency response method of analysis for servomechanisms is most useful where it 
is difficult or impossible to determine the actual analytic values for the performance of 
the components and it is desired to determine in a rough fashion what specific changes 
need to be made in the components in order to imporve the degree of stability, velocity 
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response, etc. It is this particular point in which the frequency response method of analy- 
sis excels over all others. An examination of the log frequency plot, or of the Nyquist dia- 
gram, makes it immediately evident what modifications are required in order to alter the 
characteristics of the loop in the required direction. It is also possible to estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the amount of modification required. 


4.1 Example of Frequency Response Analysis 





Perhaps the simplest way to explainthe operation of the method is to take an example, 
Let us assume that a motor having the characteristics shown in Figure 2 replotted in 
terms of displacement in Figure 8A is to be used to drive a servomechanism in which 
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Figure 8. Log Frequency Plot for Motor Displacement vs. Frequency 


the requirements are that the steady state error in response to a constant velocity in- 
put shall be not more than one part 1000; that is to say, there must not be an error of 
more than one radian when the input is calling for a constant velocity of 1000 radians 
per second. This velocity constant implies that at a frequency of one radian per sec- 
ond the open loop gain of the servo must be at least 1000 which is 60 db, or conversely 
that the gain must not fall below unity out to a frequency of 1000 radians per second 
(provided that the attenuation slope is 6 db per octave throughout). When the servo 
amplifier gain is adjusted to the point where this condition is satisfied, it is evident 
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4.2 


from the log frequency diagram that the loop will not be stable inasmuch as the phase 
shift will be 180° when the gain of the open loop has become equal to unity. This may 
be seen in another way by examining the Nyquist diagram corresponding to this situa- 


tion. The graph passes through the critical point which indicates there will be a sus- 
tained oscillation. 


Stabilization by Integrating Network 





Generally speaking, there are two ways in which the servo can be stabilized and caused 
to perform in the desired fashion. The first of these is to introduce an equalizer or 
corrective network which causes the gain to drop from the value of 1000 required at 
one radian per second down to a value near zero before frequencies in the vicinity of 
the cutoff frequency of the motor have been reached. This procedure will introduce 
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Figure 9. Nyquist Diagram 
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additional phase shift at the lower frequencies, but after the attenuation characteristic 
has been leveled out after the sharp drop the phase will return to its former value. It 
may be stated in general that with the gain dropping off at not more than 8 or 10 db 
per octave maximum in the vicinity of cutoff, it will be possible to pass the unity gain 
point without incurring large phase shifts. The characteristics of the servo so modi- 
fied also appear in Figure 8B. 





































































































4.3 Stabilization by Lead Network 
Another comparatively obvious way in which the performance of the servo canbe made 
to meet the requirements is to forestall the approach of high phase shift in the vicinity 
of motor cutoff so as to permit a 6 db per octave attenuation slope to exist from the 
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Figure 10. Closed Loop Gain 


lowest frequencies out to 1000 radians per second or more. There are two techniques 
by which this can easily be accomplished and which to a first order approximation are 
equivalent. The first involves introducing a phase lead into the loop by means of a 
tachometer. 

As will be noted from Bode’s equation, introducing a phase lead is exactly the same 
as introducing a rising characteristic with frequency. A tachometer generator con- 
nected to the motor shaft will give an output proportional to the motor speed. If now 
this tachometer signal is introduced into the backward portion of a minor loop enclos- 
ing the motor and amplifier, the characteristic of the motor can be made to appear to 
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be 6 d/o out to approximately the region of the second corner frequency of the motor, 
or about 1000 radians per second. It will be noted that the tachometer rising charac- 
teristic is only desired in the region from 100 radians per second upward. Therefore, 
the tachometer output will be introduced to the amplifier through a high pass filter in- 
volving essentially a resistor and a capacitor. The over-all characteristic of the 
servo then appears as in Figure 8C. 


The second method for correcting the performance of the servo whose motor has an 
inadequate bandwidth is to introduce in series with the forward portion of the main 
loop a section having a rising frequency characteristic, in other words, a differenti- 
ating circuit. Such a circuit is shown together with its log frequency characteristic in 
Figure 11. It should be noted that the characteristic of the differentiating circuit can- 
not rise indefinitely because of the effect of stray capacitances, etc. Also, this would 
require infinite gain in the amplifier. The differentiating circuit introduces a large 
loss at low frequencies and zero loss at points beyond the upper knee. The same ser- 
vomechanism may be stabilized by means of a lead network in the forward loop re- 
sulting in an over-all characteristic similar to that shown in Figure 8C. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTACT GEOMETRY 
FOR SPIRAL GEAR LOAD CALCULATION 


WERNER F., VOGEL, Assoc, Prof. of Engineering Mechanics, Wayne University, Detroit and 
DOUGLAS HUGHSON, Transmission Project Engineer, Packard Motor Co.,, Detroit. 


Heinrich Hertz established the general theory of stress and strain on and in solids, whose 
curved surfaces are pressed against each other by equal and opposite forces acting in the di- 
rection of the common normal, see Ref. 2. 





Special solutions were developed by his followers, who are listed in the bibliographies of 
Ref, 1 and 3. The most comprehensive and convenient summary of such solutions may be 
found in Ref. 3. 


These equations can be applied as soon as the two principal curvatures of each of the pressed 
surfaces are known in magnitude and relative position to each other. The latter can be ex- 
pressed by one angle which, for the sake of distinction and simplicity, we will denote as the 
Hertzian Angle “H”. 


For crossed-axes helical gearing’ the determination of these geometrical data was given for 
the first time by Victor Francis in his paper before this Society. (See Ref. 1). His and our 
investigation deal exclusively with the preponderant type having involute helicoids as tooth 
surfaces. 


He started with the concept of two such involute helicoids contacting each other only at one 
common point of a pair of their straight generatices. The existence of straight generatices 


implies the simplification that the minimum curvature of each of these surfaces is zero. 


He then established simple and exact equations for the maximum curvatures. This part of 
his derivation does not need any improvement, 


Simplified Contact Geometry 





However his procedure of derivation of the Hertzian Angle H was quite cumbersome and, con- 
sequently, his resulting equations are unnecessarily involved. A considerable simplification 
in the way of derivation and in the structure of the final equations will be shown here by 
starting all derivations from the kinematic concept of the common “conjugate helical rack” 
rather than from that of the involute helicoids. This preferable concept leads to simpler ge- 
ometry, because it replaces the consideration of the curved surfaces of the helicoids by that 
of the plane surfaces of the rack. This improvement yields extremely simple projective re- 
lations. 





The common helical rack should be understood as an imaginary rack, whose surfaces are 
shims placed between the contacting surfaces of the spiral gears. Fig. 1 shows such a helical 
rack and its relative position to one of the gears. It also illustrates the ribbon of contact, 
representing the “Plane of Action” of this gear. This ribbon is tangential to the base cylinder 
of the gear and normal to the surface of the rack tooth. 





*“Crossed-Axes Helical Gears” are frequently designated as “Cylindrical Spiral Gears” or 
simply as “Spiral Gears”. 
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Figure 1. MODEL OF HELICAL SHIM RACK 

Concept: The imaginary shim rack (of infinitesimal shim thickness) is inserted between two 
meshing (not shown) helical involute teeth. Each of these teeth, (if colored), will print its 
contacting generatrix on the rack-face, (e.g. line T -- T generatrix of upper gear tooth; gene- 
ratrix of lower gear tooth not shown here, but in Fig. 2). T -- T also is the trace of the rib- 
bon of contact (= “plane of action” of the upper gear) on the rack-face. The “Rack-Face 
Angle” and its complement “1” are newly introduced terms with important applications, (See 
Table 1). For other angular notation and relations see Table 2. 


If two contacting crossed-axes involute gears are under consideration their two ribbons in- 
tersect each other in a straight line, (projected in Point “N” of Fig. 2), which is the locus of 
all consecutive contact points between the gear teeth. This line is usually labelled as their 


path of contact. It pierces perpendicularly the contacting surfaces of the teeth and their imag- 
inary rack. 


The significance of these geometric facts for the application of Hertz’ Theory can be stated 
in the following propositions: 


1. The intersecting line between the two ribbons of contact is the common normal of the 
contacting tooth surfaces. Therefore, this line is the “line of action” of the tooth load, 
if friction is disregarded. (See line “N”, perpendicular to the rack-face in Fig. 2). 


2. The constant angle between the tworibbons of contact is the (required) Hertzian Angle. 


This proves that the Hertzian Angle is not influenced by the movement of the teeth to 
a different contact position. 
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Figure 2. HERTZIAN ANGLE H 

FOR CROSSED-AXES HELICAL GEARS 
The ribbons of both gears are perpendicular to the rack- 
face and intersect each other in the common rack-face 
normal, (projected in point "N"). The Hertzian Angle 
“H” is the angle between the two ribbons. For calcula- 
tion see Table 1. The intersecting traces of the ribbons 
may also be interpreted as the pair of instantaneously 
contacting generatrices of the (not shown) meshing spiral 
gear teeth. 


Therefore, this angle always presents itself in true magnitude on the surface of the 
helical rack tooth. It is the angle formed by the two traces in which the ribbons of 
contact pierce this rack tooth. (See traces “1” and “2” in Fig. 2.) 


The traces of (1) and (2), described in Proposition 3, coincide with the two contacting 
generatrices of the meshing involute helicoids. This corroborates Proposition 2 and 
our claim that the angle between the traces “1” and “2” is the required Hertzian Angle. 


According to Fig. 2 and Table 1, the Hertzian Angle can always be easily obtained as 
either the sum or the difference of the (newly introduced) “Complementary Rack-Face 
Angles”, 7, and 7) ,, of the two meshing gears. 


The “Complementary Rack-Face Angle, 1”, of any Involute Gear may be established 
from any of the simple equations derived in the next chapter and listed in the fifth 
column of Table 2. The selection of the most suitable equation depends on the given 
specifications of the gears. 


In crossed-axes helical gearing the different specifications of Gears 1 and 2 will re- 
sult in two different numerical values of 7, and 1),, respectively. 


TABLE 1- THE HERTZIAN ANGLE FOR INVOLUTE GEARS 


The subscripts "|" ond "2" refer to the meshing gears, respectively 
The Hertzion Angie is independent from their instantoneous contact position 
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For the actual calculation of helical gear load, the authors suggest to use the procedure out- 
lined in Francis’ paper, Ref. 1, in which only the chapter on the Hertzian Angle “H” should be 
replaced by the described concept of our illustrations and the less involved equations of our 
Tables 1 and 2. 


The Complementary Rack-Face Angle 





Fig. 1 will now be used to derive a general equation for the angle “7” between the pitch line 
(P .. P) of the rack-face and the trace (T .. T), in which the ribbon of contact penetrates the 
rack-face. 


We can conclude from the rectangular triangle QTT (on the ribbon), that 
TT = (1) 


The letter “F” used in this equation and in Fig. 1 is the standardized symbol for the “Face 
Width”, as defined by the American Standard “Letter Symbols for Gear Engineering.” 


Furthermore,the length P .. P of the pitch line of the rack-face is the upper side of a paral- 
lelogram and thus can be read as: 


F 


 - (2) 


Since it can be proved that the angle PTT equals 90°, we also can write: 


73s (3) 





ro 
cos 7 

| cos 7) = wk | (4) 

SS ee 





The authors find it useful to introduce the name “Rack-Face Angle” for the acute angle of the 
parallelogram, which represents the rack-face in the left-hand part of Fig. 1. It becomes then 
apparent that the angle “1”, derived from the kinematic concept of the “ribbon of contact,” has 
the geometric significance of “THE COMPLEMENTARY RACK-FACE ANGLE”, 


The complementary relationship between the two angles may also be read from the triangle 
in the right-hand part of Fig.1. This part of the illustration also shows the “Normal Section” 
of the shim rack, from which, by simple projective relations, one may easily derive? the equa- 
tion : 


_ —— siting 
cos > 
cos 7} = —— (5) 
cos @ 
n 
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“Credit for this direct derivation of Equation (5) is gratefully extended to Mr. John Slater of 
the Ford Motor Co., who submitted it to Dr. Vogel as early as 1945. At that time the useful- 
ness of this equation was not fully recognized. 
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However, it is unnecessary to reproduce this derivation because the identity of the fractions 
of Equations (4) and (5) is a well established fact. This fact and, in addition, a complete sys- 
tem of the relations between the pressure and helix angles of any helical involute gear is 
stated in Table 32d of Vogel’s book: Involutometry and Trigonometry, (See Ref. 1). 


The utilization of some of these relations made it immediately possible to write a complete 
set of equations for all trigonometric functions of the new “Complementary Rack-Face Angle,” 
(See column 5 of Table 2). The doubly framed expression of this column offers now a geo- 
metric interpretation of the previously known fractional identities of the shown cosine func- 
tions. 


The recognition of the “Complementary Rack-Face Angle” as a new significant value of any 
involute screw made it advisable to extend the quoted Vogel-Table to a system of relations 
between all “significant angles” of a helical gear (or any other involute screw). These exact 
equations are shown in Tables 2 to 5. 


Their usefulness is not confined to gear load calculations, but the rather general importance 
lies in their universal geometric validity and applicability. 
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